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ANGUS produce the beef 
housewives prefer — 


More marbling, bigger rib eye- | eS. 
less bone and wasteful fat in- ; 
crease demand for Angus beef 


Who sets the price on beef? Well, actually, it’s 
the housewife because she is the No. 1 buyer. And, 
what does she want in a beef cut? She wants it 
tender, with good color and fine texture to the 
lean. But she doesn’t want to pay for big bone 
and excess fat. She prefers the kind of beef that 
Angus produce. 








STEAKS—Angus have big, 5 
full loins which make good- hae 
looking and good-tasting 


Packers pay more for Angus | : ania, 2 


The packer knows what the housewife wants. 


That’s why he’ll bid more for good Black steers : 
... they produce the kind of beef that the house- , 
wives demand and pay more for... they also f L 
yield 1 to 2 percent more of the desirable cuts. N le 


Frequently, his bid is $1.00 to $2.00 per cwt. more 
for Angus. 





POT ROASTS—The excel | 
lent marbling and fine tex- | 
ture of lean in Angus help 
make arm and shoulder 
roasts tender and delicious. | 


Angus convert feed into quality beef 


—efficiently and economically 


What do you, the cattle feeder want? Well, you’re in- 
terested in a wealth of natural fleshing and the ability 
to make economical gains. You want thick, good- 
middled, good-doing cattle that are smooth enough to 
bring these top prices when finished. 


Actually, you too want Angus. For Angus have size 
and substance and smoothness, without being coarse 
and wastey. They are efficient converters of your grain 
and roughage into market-topping beef. 





Be ahead! Feed Blacks! Breed Blacks! 


Remember, with Angus, you’re not turning $1.50 corn 
and $15.00 hay into excess bone, belly and brisket, but 
into quality beef the housewives prefer and the packers 





ANGUS STEERS are bred to be better, full of red meat . pay more for. 

that’s well-marbled. They are thick in the loin, deep ~ ales 
and low set, carrying down full in the twist and wide American Angus Association 
in the quarter. Yes, it'll pay you to feed Angus. 3201 Frederick Bivd., St. Joseph, Missouri 
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Vaccines and Supplies 









Don’t neglect the immunizing of your calves. Black- 
leg and Malignant Edema are still deadly hazards. 
And preventive vaccination is still the only known protection. 


Stockmen Found a 
Friend In Franklin! 


Old Timers can remember when many 
Western cattlemen would lose calves by 
the hundreds from Blackleg epidemics. 































Then came a vaccine that stopped the 
losses. 





Kansas Aggie had developed this vac- 
cine, with Dr. O. M. Franklin in charge 


(Clostridium Chauvi-Septicus Bacterin) 


contains a full immunizing dose against Blackleg combined of the research project. 
with a full immunizing dose against Malignant Edema. Stockmen put up the money to pro- 
ee — , duce this new vaccine commercially so 
ne tex- . that all cattle owners might have it 
-— nr The new, easy way to elimi- Low-Cost, Long-Lasting available for protecting their herds. 
snouidcer 





Out of this came the Franklin Com- 
pany dedicated to producing the finest 
protective products for livestock that 
modern science is able to devise. 


nate stomach worms in cat- 
tle is to sprinkle on the feed 


| delicious. 





~ FRANKLIN 





Forty years has brought many changes. 
But stockmen still own the company. 
Meanwhile the name FRANKLIN has 
become an institution known and res- 
spected across America and in many 
other cattle-producing areas of the 
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These are palatable to the taste. 
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ey are a most conveni - RESIDUA RAY : 

expensive way of thoroughly purg- SIDUAL SPRA Franklin Dealers Render 

size : One gallon of concentrate makes5 47 _ Valuable 

ing your cattle of stomach worms. gal., a year’s supply for controlot a Ey le 

_— Ask for special descriptive leaflet. hornflies and lice on 50 cattle. Aa Service! 
‘ain r =A In thousands of 
Detailed data on Franklin products set forth in the complete ea eee 
Franklin Catalog free from local dealer or any Franklin Office. portant, you'll find 
: pO ES pe EER TEERBERPe. well-stocked, well- 
informed Franklin 
cs! oWE O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY | acenerallp mee 
orn There Franklin pro- 
OENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ WICHITA e@ ALLIANCE @ AMARILLO ducts are conven- 
but FT. WORTH @ MARFA @ EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY @ PORTLAND iently oe 
ers SALT LAKE CITY @ BILLINGS @ LOS ANGELES @ CALGARY along with profes 


sional advice as to 
their proper use. 
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Set the clock, Maw 
here comes the Santa Fe 


Today’s freight requires 
service you can set your 


clock by. 


Put our service to the 
test the next time you 
have a shipment moving 
to or from the West or 
Southwest. Ship Santa Fe 
all the way. 


There are 60 Santa Fe Offices from ‘coast-to-coast’ with one 
in your territory as near as your telephone. Call today. 








FASCINATING WORK—Stock Cattle 
have gotten so high that many men 
here decided they had better go with. 


out. I always look forward to my trip 
| into the West every fall buying cattle, 
| The range country is always fascinat. 


ing; I love to work with cattle, and | 
have made many acquaintances out 
there.— Anders V. Mather, Sr., West 
Liberty, Ia. 


COVER TO COVER—I’ve subscribed 
for some time and this is one of the 
few magazines that I take time to read 
cover to cover every month. The many 
short and direct comments on various 
subjects are easily read and always 
valuable.—Robt. D. Childers, Los An- 


geles, Calif. (Continued on Page 24.) 
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The Lookout 


Vioderate decreases livestock production are seen as setting the stage for somewhat 
higher meat animal prices for producers this year, according to 

he USDA. Cattle marketings will continue large but will likely drop below a year earlier 

ater in the year. 


Hog slaughter will stay below a year before for much of 1957. Lamb slaughter, currently 
below last year, may total a little less for 1957 as a whole. Demand for meat will likely 
remain about unchanged. 


Meat roduction so far this year has totaled about 5 per cent less than in the correspond- 

P ing months of 1956. Pork output has been down sharply. Lamb and 
mutton production has been down a little but beef and veal output has been up somewhat. 
Meat animal prices have averaged considerably above early 1956. 


Smaller cattle slaughter in the second half of 1957 than 1956 is expected because of 
smaller inventories, some losses due to severe western storms 


and the likelihood of smaller marketings off grass this fall following improved ranges. 


Feeding will likely continue at a high level during the year. Number of cattle and calves 
on feed Apr. 1 in 13 leading states was 4 per cent above last April. Producers intended to 
market a smaller proportion during April-June than in these months last year. 


Some further improvement in fed cattle prices seems indicated, although a rapid 
summer advance similar to last year’s is not expected. 


Prices of stocker and feeder cattle in mid-April were $2-2.50 per cwt. above last April. Prices 
will decline seasonally from this level, says the department, but will likely maintain a modest 
margin over 1956 prices the rest of the year. 


; will continue below a year earlier most of this spring and summer, but 
Hog marketings the margin will gradually diminish. On March 1, hog producers in 
nine leading states planned to increase March-May farrowings 1 per cent and June-August 
farrowings 3 per cent. These small increases would be reflected in hog slaughter this fall and 
winter, averaging not greatly different from last fall and winter. 


Slaughter of sheep and lambs is expected to be slightly lower in 1957 than in 1956 and 
prices will probably average moderately higher. 


Meat production in 1957 will be down from 1956, but will be second only to that year. 
Consumption per person of all meats is forecast at 159 pounds, 

8 pounds under last year. Beef consumption per person is expected to total around 81 pounds 

and pork 64 pounds. Veal and lamb consumption per person will be close to 1956 rates. 


Another lar e su ] of feed grains and other concentrates is in prospect for 1957-58, 
8 PP y although supplies may show a small decline from the 


previous year for the first time since 1952-53. 


Domestic demand for agricultural products is likely to continue at a high level in 1957. 
The flow of consumer income in the first quarter of the year was 

5 per cent above the first quarter of 1956 and retail sales of food stores about 7 per cent larger. 

Though the rise in economic activity has leveled off, consumer incomes should continue the 

rest of this year higher than in 1956. 
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Now-a more convenient form 


of your dependable treatment 


The new SULMET Sulfamethazine Soluble Powder 
dissolves rapidly and uniformly in the drinking water. 
It gives you a new easy-to-store, easy-to-use form of the 
fast-acting SULMET that you have depended on for 
immediate action over the years. 

Now you can keep a supply of SULMET on hand at 
all times for emergency use — to treat one animal or an 
entire herd and all with the same ease and assurance. 

SULMET gives you longer, stronger action; provides 
effective blood levels of sulfamethazine; it is powerful 
but easy on the animal; costs less per treatment and you 
give lower dosages at less frequent intervals — frequently 
one dose is sufficient ! 

P.S. SULMET Sulfamethazine Drinking Water Solu- 
tion is also available. 

Get SULMET in either form from your veterinarian, 
druggist or feed dealer. For free literature, write to 
American Cyanamid Company, Farm and Home Division, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


Powertul, gentle 


olubl 






ey .. 
Me i 


J TREAT 


Pneumonia, Calf Scours, 
Shipping Fever, Foot Rot, Metritis, 
Acute Mastitis, Bacillary Enteritis. 






longer acting 


Powder 
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A Decisive 7-to-1 


THE CATTLEMAN has again shown that he can see 
through the rainbow promises of price supports. This 
time it is through a poll taken by the Western Live- 
stock Journal. 

The Journal in a number of issues had detailed 
various plans for support suggested by its readers, 
including one of the Journal’s own, which proposed 
government payments on she-stock. 

The answers to the top questions in the poll, 
Should there be a government price support for 
beef cattle? were: 104 ballots Yes; 716 No—a 
7-to-1 rejection. 

On the question, Should the government offer cat- 
tlemen a program similar to the soil bank for farmers? 
the answers were: Yes 75; No 717. 

Voting on the question, Should government pay- 
ments be made to encourage sale of she-stock? which 
was the Journal’s plan, the firm turn-down was: 
Yes 172; No 630. 

Some people contend that, since we are living in 
a controlled economy, cattlemen are unrealistic in 
their stand against price supports, which they also 
emphasized at the Phoenix convention of the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association in January. The 
inference is that cattlemen, too, should get on the sup- 
port bandwagon. 

We think the cattleman can hardly fail to see that 
in “basic commodities” and a few other crops, there 
is an attempt at controlled economy. And he knows 
as well as anyone that his own operation is adversely 
affected by it. 

But the cattleman still doesn’t intend to try to get 
around these problems by letting his own business 
get tangled up in the price support craze, even though 


price supports might temporarily mean more cash for 
him. And it is not only because he is a “rugged in- 
dividualist” that he doesn’t get involved with the 
government in his business. He has practical reasons. 


The government has tried to control the production 
on the products on which it has placed price sup- 
ports. The control has been through handing out 
government checks as the “come-on” to produce less. 
The most recent example of it is the soil bank method 
of trying to hold down production. Under this pro- 
gram the government, which paid men to raise too 
much because of government incentive payments, 
now pays them to raise less. 


Those who accept this kind of controlled econ- 
omy placidly or as a necessity to modern agri- 
culture might stop to consider how long the 
people can afford to pay out billions of dollars 
for it, remembering of course that money must 
be paid first te produce and then paid again not 
to produce. 

So far the government has had the funds for this 
purpose. But it is not conceivable that this sort of 
thing can go on indefinitely. After the cash has 
finally run out, what then? After taxpayers who are 
not farmers get tired of being taxed for this two-way 
program, what then? The only cheaper way to run 
the program that we can think of is by a police force 
instead of compliance checks. 

WE SAY the stockman is a realist to oppose plans 
that make growers raise too much and create huge 
surpluses, plans that then pay the growers not to 
raise so much, plans that cost a billion dollars in 
taxes every year. 





Another Step Forward 


A MOST IMPORTANT committee—the fact-find- 
ing committee—has been created in the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. 


This group is making a long-range study of factors 


ing production and marketing of cattle and 
eef. 


Many cattlemen believe that this committee 
may emerge as one of the most important the 
American National has set up. 


Let us go back a few years and review some of the 


work of other association committees. 


The National Live Stock Tax Committee was set 
up a little over a decade ago. . Since then, to mention 
only a few of its accomplishments, stockmen have 
got capital gains treatment for their breeding animals, 
involuntary conversion in forced sales, and may gain 
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the advantage of an amendment permitting spreading 
of income over a longer period. 

The National Beef Council, called for in a resolu- 
tion several years ago, has resulted in the setting up 
in several states of machinery for collecting volun- 
tarily money needed for beef promotion, and a na- 
tional law to do the same is making headway in 
Congress. 

The public relations committee, only a half dozen 
years old, has established a healthier climate in in- 
dustry relations with the press and the public. 

There are committees working on transportation, 
public lands, marketing, sanitation, research and 
other problems that have functioned successfully 
through the years for the benefit of the industry. 

The creation of committees comes from the 
cattlemen’s realization that if something needs 
to be done the cattlemen should do it for them- 
selves. The setting up of the fact-finding com- 
mittee is one more acknowledgement of this fact 
and another step forward. 




















































The ‘National’ — 





The general council pledged support 
at a meeting in Denver in late Arpril 
for a long range study into various 
phases of the cattle and beef industry 
recommended by the association’s fact- 
finding committee. The program, as 
outlined by John M. Marble, Carmel 
Valley, Calif., chairman of the fact- 
finding committee, involves setting up 
a research staff to “review current 
studies and to co-ordinate and initiate 
new examinations of factors influenc- 
ing production and marketing of cattle 
and beef.” In pledging their support, 
16 presidents of affiliated state associa- 
tions attending indicated they desired 
immediate action in putting the plan 
into effect. 

* * * 

Legislation to require federal regis- 
tration of all private trucks that move 
interstate, including those of ranchers, 
was condemned in a telegram to con- 
gressional leaders by American Na- 
tional Executive Secretary Radford 
Hall as “needless additional expense 
and regulation.” The bill would re- 
quire the annual registration with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of all 
trucks now not under the full juris- 
diction of that agency. Under the bill, 
carriers subject only to ICC rules on 
maximum hours of service and safety 
would be required to register to “pro- 
mote compliance with the rules and 
regulations.” “Ranchers look upon such 
registration as another example of 
overlapping bureaucracy and expense,” 
Secretary Hall said. 

* oo * 

Legislation to alleviate the perennial 
fall stock car shortage during the ship- 
ping season has been endorsed by Traf- 
fic Manager Charles E. Blaine. The bill, 
HR 3626, would empower the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to set special 
charges on carriers who hold cars be- 
yond immediate use in their systems 
during times of shortage elsewhere. Mr. 
Blaine suggested that stockmen place 
orders for cars well in advance of ship- 
ping dates. 

me * a 

Sam C. Hyatt, former president of 
the American National, scheduled to 
represent the organization early in 
May at hearings on a bill to transfer 
jurisdiction of part of the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration authority to 
the Federal Trade Commission, opposed 
transfer, in line with a resolution passed 
by the National in Phoenix. The resolu- 
tion urged that responsibility for ad- 
ministration be set up under an inde- 
pendent agency, and that “adequate 
funds” be made available for proper 
administration of the act. Mr. Hyatt 
said that P&S Y administration, be- 
cause of its close touch with market 
practices, is in a more favorable posi- 
tion to supervise such practices. 
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The spring meetings of state cattle 
associations have started in earnest. 
Oregon met at Eugene May 6-8, 
Washington at Wenatchee May 9-11, 
Idaho will meet in Lewiston May 12- 
14, Montana at Butte May 23-25, 
South Dakota at Pierre June 3-5, 
Colorado at Glenwood Springs June 
5-8, Wyoming at Lander June 6-8, 
North Dakota at Dickinson June 10- 
12, Nebraska at Alliance June 13-15. 
The American National will be repre- 
sented at all these conventions by 
either President Don Collins, Execu- 
tive Secretary Rad Hall or Informa- 
tion Director Lyle Liggett. ... The 
National Livestock Tax Committee 
will meet in Denver on May 15. 


National Beef Council 
Launches “Beef Jamboree” 
At the second annual meeting of the 
National Beef Council in Kansas City, 
Apr. 7, Edwin Karlen of Columbia, 
S. D. was elected president; Donald 
Bartlett of Como, Miss. vice-president; 
Robert Burghart, Colorado Springs, 
secretary-treasurer. Don Collins, Kit 







The Public. .. 
And Yow wu ‘cn 


The big, black headlines in the daily 
press have spelled it out: Millions 
Americans have lost their birthright ¢ 
democracy because they “let George 
do it.” 


In any story of the investigations 
into union activities, the reader js 
stunned to realize that “infiltration,” 
coupled with apathy on the part of 
union members, opened the doors to 
those of dubious motives, those who 


realized that a vote-in-hand (and some. } 


times two or three) was worth con- 
siderably more than that of the mem. 
ber who was “too busy” to attend to 
or to take an interest in his own wel- 
fare. 


Certainly the lessons of union 
apathy should be of more than pass- 
ing interest to all Americans. That 
annual convention or monthly ses- 
sion of your cattle association is not 
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At the American National's general council meeting in Denver in late 
April where members from 16 states pledged support to a long-range study 
of factors influencing production and marketing of cattle and beef—a study 











Anci 
recommended by the association’s fact-finding committee. Left to right are Nile Riv 
First Vice-President Jack Milburn, Grassrange, Mont.; President Don C. Collins, 

Kit Carson, Colo., and Executive Secretary Radford Hall, Denver. May, 19 
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Fresh 
Water 
from the 
Endless 
(ceans 


OR AGES MAN HAS DREAMED 

about making ocean water usable 
for his land. 

When Interior Secretary Fred Seaton 
addressed the annual convention of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation at Phoenix in January, he spoke 
at some length of the possibilities of 
finding an economic means of desalt- 
ing water from the oceans and convert- 
ing brackish water to beneficial use. 


He said that while it is still not fea- 
sible to furnish water from such sources 
for industrial and agricultural use, it 
could now be utilized for human use, 
if necessary, at an acceptable cost—and 
research into the matter is continuing. 
Said Mr. Seaton: 


“We can foresee the day when there 
will be networks of water pipelines 
crisscrossing this country in much the 
fashion that petroleum lines do today. 
They will be carrying water from 
where it is obtainable in one form or 
the other into those areas where it sim- 


: Ancient Egyptian cultivators using human power to raise 
Nile River water. 
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brackish inland sources for fresh water. 
film operates. 


: 
eS 


ply does not exist at all, or in less than 
the needed amounts.” 
+ * x 

The Producer is indebted to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company for the 
following discussion which appeared in 
one of its recent Agricultural News Let- 
ters: 

With the specter of the dust bowl 
hanging over drouth-stricken areas of 
the country, a new Du Pont project may 
provide an answer to the dreams of a 
relatively cheap source of fresh water. 
Under agreement with the Department 
of the Interior, the company is develop- 
ing experimental stills for conversion of 
salt or brackish water into fresh water 
through the use of solar heat. 

Tests carried on over a number of 
years have shown that fresh water can 
be produced on a large scale by distill- 
ing salt water with heat from the sun. 
The goal has been reducing the cost to 
where such operations can be economi- 
cally justified. Experiments have been 
carried on in the design of low-cost 
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Solar still under study by Du Pont may some day permit tapping of oceans or 
Artist’s drawing shows how still made of plastic 


stills, as well as increasing capacity of 
more complex units. 

The possibility of success became ap- 
parent with the development by Du 
Pont of economical, long-lasting plastic 
materials. One of these, a new type of 
tetrafluorethylene resin transparent 
film, will withstand an estimated 10 
years of outdoor exposure. The experi- 
mental still features a plastic evapora- 
ting pan and a transparent canopy, sup- 
ported only by air pressure, without 
rigid supports. Energy from the sun 
is trapped between the base and the 
canopy, and is used to evaporate the 
salt water. Condensed salt-free water 
is discharged into a reservoir. 

Practical development of a simple 
still of this type may bring needed 
water for animals to many areas where 
water is now absent, inadequate, or 
brackish. It could provide essential 
stability to livestock raising in sections 
that have marginal or fluctuating water 
supplies. Its development could also 
be an aid in hydroponics and green- 





Roman aqueduct represents elaborate works often built 


to supply water needs. 




















































































































































































































house operations. The outcome of ex- 
tensive research and engineering studies 
will demonstrate if such applications 
can be made physically or economically 
practicable. 


Should this type of operation become 
a reality, it will mean the first basic 
change in the method of obtaining 
large-scale supplies of water for hu- 
mans, animals and crops. The most 
primitive agricultural communities 
used essentially the same process of 
providing needed water as is used today 
—channeling or piping suitable fresh 
water to where it is needed. The only 
difference is that mechanical power has 
replaced the human and animal labor 
of the past, and better materials are 
used for the construction of water fa- 
cilities. 

Many evidences of ancient water- 
carrying methods cr devices have sur- 
vived. Both simple and elaborate means 
have been developed, from leather bag 
to the monumental aqueducts of the 
Roman Empire. As populations grew, 
the sources of water became less and 
less adequate for survival in many 
areas. Always man looked with jealous 
eye upon the seemingly endless oceans. 
And always the dream of turning salt 
water easily into fresh was there. 


Today, science may well be on the 
threshold of making that dream into 


reality. 


* * * 





The Wall Street Journal, in a recent 
treatment of this exciting subject, de- 
clares, “Realization of this dream (of 
taking the salt out of sea water) would 
carry significance that’s hard to exag- 
gerate. The nation’s water use has in- 
creased sixfold since the turn of the 
century, now standing at 250 billion 
gallons daily. Economic growth in some 
areas already is stunted by water short- 
ages, and demand is expected to dou- 
ble by 1980.” 


Many experts agree the long-range 
solution must be some way of desalt- 
ing sea water or at least purifying vast 
pools of now-unusable brackish water, 
common in the Great Plains area and 
saltier than most drinking water but 
less salty than sea water. 


Dr. Kenneth C. D. Hickman, a chem- 
ist of Rochester, N. Y., has hit upon a 
desalting method as an accidential by- 
product of his development of a process 
for extracting vitamins from fish oil. 
Like all distillation processes, accord- 
ing to the Journal, the Hickman de- 
salting method is based on heat. A 
rotary still is employed to shoot thin 
jets of saliiie water at high speed over 
a spinning heat unit. The salt water 
turns to steam, and the vapor subse- 
quently is condensed to form pure 
water. 

Bo co Ed 

It is now easily believable that where, 
before, there seemed to be only insur- 
mountable problems — now the possi- 
bilities are as limitless as the very seas 
themselves. 
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Whether you rope and rassle them down or run them through a chute onto 


a branding table, you still brand them—no better means of identification has 
ever been devised. Picture by Tony Fellhauer taken on the Kendrick ranch, near 


Sheridan, Wyo. 


ANCA Council Pledges Support 
To Fact-Finding Study 


(Following a meeting of the general 
council and the fact-finding committee 
set up at the January convention of the 
American National, a memorandum 
was issued by the advisory committee 
of J. Earl Coke, John H Davis and Her- 
rell DeGraff. Here are some of the 
thoughts contained in that memoran- 
dum, as accepted by the group which 
met Apr. 27 at Denver. 

(Support was pledged for a long- 
range study into various phases of the 
cattle and beef industry. The program, 
as outlined by John M. Marble of Car- 
mel Valley, Calif., chairman of the fact- 
finding committee, involves setting up 
a research staff to “review current 
studies and to coordinate and initiate 
new examinations of factors influencing 
production and marketing of cattle and 
beef.”’) 


The major contribution that the com- 
mittee can make to the cattle industry 
is to get everyone in it—from breeder 
to retailer—to (recognize) the tremen- 
dous benefits that will come through 
determined and sincere cooperation. 

What is past is history; what is ahead 
is much more important. The livestock 
industry is very broad and very com- 
plex; it is composed of many compo- 
nent pieces, each one of which has 4 
part in the development of what this 
industry is going to be in the years 
ahead. .. . We have a great, growing 
market for beef if we build that market 
right. 

We rather expect that meat in the 
future is going to be pre-cut and pre- 
packaged at the packing plants, offer- 
ing opportunities for many new effi- 
ciencies in meat handling. For example, 
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The chuck wagon and cook tent—the heart of the round-up. Cooks who can 
drink their own coffee and bake cakes are hard to find! Picture by Tony Fellhauer 
on the Manville Kendrick ranch near Sheridan, Wyo. 





A sight seldom seen in this day and age—a remuda resting to start the day’s 
circle. Few horses today have been in such an enclosure. Photo by Tony Fellhauer 
taken on the Kendrick ranch, Sheridan, Wyo. 


the gross weight of cattle will be 
shipped relatively short distances to 
packing plants; the net weight of 
trimmed, consumer-ready cuts is the 
only thing that will be shipped the 
longer distances from the plant to the 
consumer. The trim-off, waste, bone, 
etc., will be held at the packing plant 
where it has greatest salvage values. 
We believe standardized cuts will be 
developed—ready for the broiler or the 
roasting pan. Perhaps only five kinds 
of meat will be offered to the public, 
with the elimination of many present 
cuts. The five kinds of beef might be 
Steaks, oven roasts, pot roasts, stew 
meat and hamburger. Many muscles 
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in tenderized carcasses that don’t now 
make steaks might make very good 
ones in the future. 

A great deal of research into tender- 
izing of meats is in progress. It might 
mean tenderizing in the carcass or in 
the iinal consumer cut, but just let 
your imagination run as to what it 
would mean if beef carcasses with far 
less than present degrees of finish re- 
quired to get tenderness could be proc- 
essed to turn out a tender steak or 
tender roast from many muscles of a 
carcass which now do not have desired 
degrees of tenderness. When this comes, 
it probably is going to affect the indus- 
try from the range through the feedlot, 


through the processing plant, through 
the retail store down to and including 
new ways of handling meat in the con- 
sumer kitchen. 

We think we see streamlined distri- 
bution compared with what we now 
know. Because of rapid increase in 
freezer capacity in homes, much more 
frozen meat will come in the future— 
maybe 25-pound or 50- or 100-pound 
packages of standardized cuts made 
available for semi-wholesale distribu- 
tion. 

New kinds of stores would be de- 
voted to selling the consumer what to- 
day would be thought of as practically 
wholesale quantities, a trend also fos- 
tered by the rapid increase of home 
freezers—about 8% million in all or 
about one home in six throughout the 
country. In addition, many kitchen re- 
frigerators now have space for 20 to 
100 pounds of frozen foods. 

We think we are going to see in the 
not too distant future a practice of fi- 
nancing consumer food purchases. We 
feel this might contribute to the trends 
we want. 

We look for new cooking techniques 
in American homes. As this applies to 
meat, it probably means infra-red or 
radiant cooking, so that a sizable roast 
might be taken from the freezer, put 
through the oven and onto the table in 
15 or 20 minutes. When such cooking 
appliances go into larger scale produc- 
tion, the cost is expected to come down 
sharply. If Mrs. Housewife can put a 
good piece of beef roast in the oven and 
be able to put it on the table 15 min- 
utes later—you’ll get some beef eaten. 

The industry must look to a differ- 
ence in quality, a difference in con- 
venience to the housewife who uses 
these products, convenience in purpose 
and cuts and preparation methods at 
home. 

Next—the question of how producers 
and processors and distributors, all 
working together, will contribute to 
servicing these developments. We think 
these are inevitable changes; if the in- 
dustry is going to make the most of its 
future these things must be assisted, 
not held up or held back. 

More than this, we believe every seg- 
ment of the beef industry should par- 
ticipate in attempts to probe the mean- 
ing of what these trends will be. 

We think it is entirely proper for 
the industry to ask the USDA, the land- 
grant colleges, the business schools, the 
banks and perhaps other kinds of inter- 
ested institutions and parties to help 
take this “look ahead” at the beef in- 
dustry. 

By next January you should have 
some information on the competitive 
position of meat among all foods, plus 
the competitive position of each of the 
three major meats and poultry. You 
should be well started on the “big” job: 
How to expand the market for beef. 

Another major area of investigation 
should be: How to produce what the 
market wants; how to produce what can 
be sold; how to realize upon the full 
market potential of the beef industry. 
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This plastic silo is made with a covering of black Visaueen plastic film as a 
protection from weather and air and sun. The silo is sealed in a ditch around the 
stack covered with earth. The material, manufactured by Visking Co., a division 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., is also used for trench and other types of 
silos to minimize top spoilage. Cost of silos vary from $1 to $30 per ton of 
capacity. An average Visqueen film silo costs well under $1 per ton, says the 
company. The 6 mil film, recommended for mound silos by Purdue University, 
comes in 100-foot lengths and 20- and 24-foot widths. 


New Plastic Silos Can Solve 
Many Stock Feed Problems 


A plastic covering which may be used 
as_a silage cover for trench or stack 
silos has been announced by Visking 
Co.,.a division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. 

The film, called Visqueen, is applied 
as a tarpaulin cover, with the edges 
sealed with a dirt covering to keep out 
weather and air and sun. Advantages 
of the black plastic film are given as 
(1) emergency use to save a weather- 
threatened crop by ensiling forage that 
might otherwise be lost, (2) an overage 
facility when it is desired to put up 
more silage than the capacity of perma- 
nent silos will permit, and (3) economy 
for those not wanting to put up a per- 
manent silo. 

About grass silage, the firm has this 
to say: 

Any pasture or grass type crop that 
can be harvested will make grass silage, 
provided moisture content can be kept 
at proper range—not too wet, not too 
dry. Common hay crops will make ex- 
cellent silage when appropriate meth- 
ods are used, and if cut at the right 
stage of growth. Other plants, includ- 
ing weeds not palatable in the form of 
hay, may be palatable and nutritious in 
the form of silage. The best silage is 
made from crops that will make the 
best hay. 

Good quality grass silage will gener- 
ally contain about twice as much pro- 
tein as corn silage of the same moisture 
content, and if made from legumes may 
contain three to five times as much. 
Good grass silage contains almost the 
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same total amount of digestive nutri- 
ents as corn silage, and can be fed with 
less waste than good field-cured hay. 

One cutting from an acre of alfalfa 
will produce 10 per cent more beef 
when chopped and 80 per cent more 
when ensiled than it will when stacked 
and fed as loose long hay. 

The use of preservatives is an insur- 
ance policy toward making of good 
grass silage. Both common and chemi- 
cal preservatives or additives are used. 
Sodium bisulfite proved very satisfac- 
tory in several experiment station tests. 

Transformation of green crops into 
silage is brought about by the changes 
that take place when green forage is 
stored in a silo in the absence of air. 
Plant respiration, enzymes present in 
the plant cells, and bacteria, yeasts and 
molds present in the crop when it is 
ensiled are all taking part in this 
change: 

1. There is a period when plant cell 
respiration continues and heat is pro- 
duced. 

2. The change of fermentable sugars 
to lactic acid is begun when all the air 
is gone. 

3. When the lactic acid content is 
high enough to produce a pH of 4.2 or 
less, the microbial activity is inhibited. 
Such silage may be referred to as 
“stable” and will remain good feed for 
several years. 

4. These phases constitute the critical 
period of silage making and may be 
completed in 48 to 72 hours in high 
moisture (above 70 per cent) silages. 







Many silages have already spoiled be. 
fore the silo is filled if filling is slow 
or when it is not well packed. 

Silos vary in cost a great deal, from 
$1 to $30 per ton of capacity. An aver. 
age black Visqueen film silo costs wel} 
under $1 per ton, says the company, It 
comes in 6 mil thickness 100 feet long 
and 20 and 24 feet wide, or 4 mil 100 
feet long and 20 and 28 feet wide. 


Weather Bureau Studies 
Dry Period Forecasts 


A study of 70 years of western Kan- 
sas weather records included computa- 
tions of soil moisture by the Thornth- 
waite method. The computations were 
based on an assumed average avail- 
able root zone capacity of 6 inches of 
water, and although they do not give 
exact answers, the computed amounts 
are reasonable approximations of the 
true average over the area. 

On April 1, 1957, the computed avail- 
able soil moisture on the non-fallowed 
land was 2.80 inches. With this as a 
starting point, it is possible, by means 
of a few reasonable assumptions, to 
estimate the chances of a complete de- 
pletion of soil moisture at various 
times during the coming summer. 

Evapotranspiration during April will 
likely use about 2 inches of water. 
Precipitation so far during April has 
averaged at least 1 inch over the area. 
If no more precipitation is received 
during April, soil-moisture storage on 
May 1 will be 2.80 -+ 1.00 - 2.00 = 1.80 
inches. However, it is likely that some 
precipitation will occur during the re- 
mainder of April and that storage on 
May 1 will be between 2 and 4 inches. 

From the climatological study of the 
70 years of records, it has been found 
that when May 1 moisture storage is 
between 2 and 4 inches complete de- 
pletion of soil moisture by June 1 oc- 
curs in only one year out of 10;.-in 
four years out of 10 the soil is too dry 
for good crop growth by July 1; and 
in nine years out of 10 the moisture 
supply is exhausted by Aug. 1. Asa 
further generalization, it can be stated 
that the present moisture situation in- 
dicates that in only two to five such 
years out of 10 has a moisture short- 
age developed during June. 

The above remarks are indicative of 
the type of information which can be 
developed through applied climatolo- 
gical research. — Wayne C. Palmer, 
Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Rails Shipped 20,000 Tons 
In Half-Rate Hay Hauls 


The railroads’ voluntary 50 per cent 
reduction in hay rates in eight drouth- 
stricken states saved ranchers $3,707,040 
in the past five months, according to 
the Western Traffic Association. The 
cut in rates ended Mar. 31 with the 
coming of rains to the areas. From 
Oct. 13 to Mar. 31 the railroads hauled 
20,753 cars or 324,467 tons of hay into 
the drouth areas. 
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a . I’m a Burlington Livestock Agent — and that’s a carload of beef 


te de- <7, cattle, about to be loaded. 

1 oc- % : Ever stop to think what some farmer or rancher has invested 
10; «in Be in those animals? Several tons of feed . . . months of hard work 
1 _ vies ...a goodly amount of skill and experience . . . and a substan- 
nisture ys , tial sum of money. And here’s what American consumers will 

As a % get out of them: Top-quality meat . . . chemicals... leather... 


stated 777 medicines... fertilizer... and a variety of other products. 
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Where do I come in? Well, the Burlington is the nation’s larg- 
est carrier of livestock and agricultural products. We provide 
y fast, dependable transportation for cattle, sheep and hogs... 
ive of . and I make sure that we do our job properly. 
an be I’m proud of the recognition my railroad has earned among 
atolo- ; 
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The Market 
Picture 


THE GENERAL UNDERTONE TO 
the cattle business probably car- 
ried more optimism than has been seen 
for several years. Undoubtedly the basic 
reason behind this bright outlook was 
the sudden change in the moisture pat- 
tern. Whether we have a definite break 
in the drouth remains to be seen, but 
certainly enough moisture has fallen in 
much of the plains area to at least give 
a good start to feed. Sub-soil moisture 
was being replenished in some areas. 
While some wheat crops were blown 
out in dry areas of the plains by high 
winds previous to the beneficial mois- 
ture, undoubtedly large acreages of 
sorghum crops will be planted. 





If moisture continues to come as 
the season progresses, there is reason 
to believe that a much larger num- 
ber of young cattle will be wintered, 
rather than sold off this coming fall, 
which has been the pattern in recent 
years due to lack of winter feeds. If 
increased carryovers of calves and 
yearlings develop, this will mean a 
smaller supply of such cattle for sale 
and could very likely mean a premi- 
um will be paid for light yearlings 
and calves over heavy cattle. 


While it is far too early to set a pat- 
tern on prices, a few scattered deals 
have been made for fall delivery. A 
string of over 1,100 head of yearling 
steers in Montana has been contracted 
for fall delivery at $19, with a sizable 
_ String of yearling heifers $17.50 and 
. $17 in the same area. Also a few Wyom- 
. ing steer calves were tied up for fall 
delivery at $21.50, these of good to 
choice quality. 

On a current delivery basis, demand 
is extremely broad for light yearlings 
and calves, good and choice kinds bring- 
ing up to $24 generally weighing 450 
pounds and down. A few loads of choice 
lightweight steer calves have brought 
$25 to $25.50 with $26 reportedly re- 
fused on a top quality string. Good 
and choice heifer calves have brought 
$18 to $20, with $21 and $22 occasionally 
paid for some reputation quality kinds. 
Usually, however, those costing upward 
to $22 came from top quality herds and 
were intended to be raised as replace- 
ment heifers. This feature also indi- 
cates the reaction from widespread 
moisture and the tendency of growers 
to turn to restocking. 


Not only has optimism prevailed 
throughout the growing side of the 
industry, but also on the feedlot side. 
Although trade in fed steers and 
heifers has been somewhat erratic, 
with mild setbacks periodically, the 
general price structure has edged 
upward quite consistently the past 
few weeks. Average prices currently 
are running at least $2 to $2.50 per 
cwt. above a year ago with instances 
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$3 or more. This has happened even 
during the Lenten season, when con- 
sumers are somewhat indifferent to 
beef items. Anticipation of expanded 
demand after the Lenten season was 
quite widespread through the indus- 
try, even though in several recent 
years the low time of the season on 
fat cattle has been in April. 


Cattle slaughter has to a small de- 
gree decreased in recent weeks, which 
has been a supporting factor. Whether 
this volume will build up in May and 
June remains to be seen. According 
to the recent cattle feeding survey, the 
marketing intentions of cattle feeders 
follow a somewhat different pattern 
from recent years. April intentions of 
feeders were to market about 4 per 
cent less of the number on feed in 
April, 3 per cent less than last year in 
May, but 3 per cent more in June than 
they did a year ago. In addition, total 
numbers on feed as of Apr. 1 in the 
Corn Belt were 6 per cent larger than 
a year ago. If these intentions are fol- 
lowed, there should be more fat cattle 
marketed in the Corn Belt in June than 
in either April or May. However, the 
distribution of numbers in the area 
seems quite different from other years. 


In general, the eastern Corn Belt 
tends to show the increase in numbers 
on feed, while the western Corn Belt 
shows very little increase ... in fact, 
a few states were down. Generally, the 
western states were down about 5 per 
cent from a year ago. This was evi- 
denced by the fact that West Coast 
buyers have already moved a large 
volume of fed cattle from intermoun- 
tain and eastern plains areas and to 
a small degree have bought fat cattle 
at western Corn Belt markets. Current 
indications seem to be that these buyers 
will continue to compete for fat cattle 
in these areas for at least another 60 
days. In addition, a large volume of 
dressed beef was moving to West Coast 
points from intermountain and eastern 
plains areas. While the East Coast beef 
trade was rather slow to follow the 
pattern set on the West Coast as to 
prices, late in April eastern beef prices 
had shown a definite turn upward. 


Price-wise, good and choice grain- 
fed steers bulked at $19 to $23.50 over 
the nation, with high choice and prime 
making $24 to $26, latter price paid in 
the East, with prime steers in a small 
way making $28 or better at Chicago. 
Good and choice heifers sold almost on 
a par with steers, indicating the de- 
mand for light carcasses, at $19 to $23. 


With promise of grass, marketings of 
cows were rather light in most areas 
and beef type cows held firm. Utility 
cows made $12.50 to $14.50 with smooth 
commercial making $15 to $16. Canners 
and cutters bulked at $10 to $12.50. 
Packer competition for cows boosted 
stock cow prices also. Good cow and 
calf pairs were in good demand at $130 
to $170 and an occasional load of out- 
standing quality reached $180 or better. 
—C. W. 


USDA Releases 
P&SY Report 


Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson 
on Apr. 4 released a report on current 
activities and problems relating to trade 
practices in livestock buying and meat 
merchandising under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 


The report indicates that 46 im. 
portant investigations are now under 
way, 17 involving meat packers and 29 
primarily concerned with operations 
and practices of stockyard companies 
and registrants. Of the 17 investiga- 
tions relating to meat packers, five per- 
tain to unfair livestock buying prac- 
tices; 12 are primarily concerned with 
questions of price discrimination and 
price manipulation, restriction of com- 
petition or other unfair practices in the 
selling, merchandising, or advertising 
of meat or other products. 


The report also summarizes trends in 
recent years in the distribution of com- 
mercial livestock slaughter between the 
smaller and the larger packing com- 
panies. The 15 larger companies, for 
example, accounted for 40.4 per cent of 
total slaughter of all cattle in 1955 as 
compared with 45.6 per cent in 1950; 
39.9 per cent of all calves in 1955, 39.5 
per cent in 1950; 74.2 per cent of all 
sheep and lambs in 1955, 78.0 per cent 
in 1950; 64.3 per cent of all hogs in 1955 
as against 63.7 per cent in 1950. 

The report calls attention to four 
problem areas of administration of the 
P&SY Act: 

(1) The problem of complying with 
the provision requiring that all stock- 
yards with 20,000 square feet or more 
of space and operating in interstate 
commerce shall be posted and regu- 
lated; 

(2) The question of how much in- 
creased emphasis should be given in- 
vestigation of trade practices having to 
do with livestock buying and packer 
operations including merchandising; 

(3) The question of how trade-prac- 
tice investigations and actions should 
be carried forward in connection with 
the nonlivestock products handled by 
firms which fall within the “packer” 
classification under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act; 

(4) The question of providing more 
adequate information on operations and 
actions under the P & SY Act as an aid 
to improved public understanding and 
administration. 


Secretary Benson said his depart- 
ment has embarked upon a program 
to complete the posting of all eligible 
stockyards. Congress provided an ad- 
ditional $100,000 for this purpose. 
On June 30 approximately 500 stock- 
yards will be posted as compared 
with 352 on June 30, 1956. The budget 
now before Congress requests an ad- 
ditional $178,000 for this program 

(To Page 15) 
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The ‘secretary said that additional 
field personnel necessary for stock- 
yard: supervision will contribute not 
only ‘o the more effective regulation 
of livestock buying but will also aid 
in any necessary investigations at the 
meat. packer and merchandising level. 


The secretary said, “I have asked the 
administrator of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service to assign reserve funds 


availaile this fiscal year to the P& SY 
pranch in order that recruiting of addi- 
tional personnel to strengthen this work 


may be started now. I have also asked | 


that plans be developed and discussed 


with me for further strengthening | 


trade-practice work under the P&SY 
Act.” The secretary is asking for a 
review of reporting requirements from 
packing companies and the develop- 
ment of suggestions as to how more 
adequate and useful reports might be 
obtained. 

With respect to nonlivestock products 
handled by firms which fall within the 
“packer” classification, Secretary Ben- 
son said that although the act provides 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
shall have no power or jurisdiction on 
any matter which falls within the 
province of the department, the secre- 
tary of agriculture does have authority 
to request the commission to make in- 
vestigations and report to him. The sec- 
retary indicated that the general coun- 
sel for the department has full author- 
ity to initiate any legal proceedings 
found to be administratively desirable, 
based on the investigative reports, and 
to cooperate with the Department of 
Justice in any court action found neces- 
sary. 

” * ~ 

In Phoenix last January the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association 
passed a resolution opposing transfer of 
the authority now under the P&SY 
Act to the Federal Trade Commission 
and urged that responsibility for ad- 
ministration be removed from the com- 
modity branch and placed under a 
separate agency and that adequate 
funds be provided for administration of 
the act. 


Atomic Radiation Problems 
Studied By Veterinarians 
More than 600 veterinarians from 


throughout the United States attended | 
three days of meetings in eight cities | 
last month to study effects of atomic | 


radiation on human beings, animals and 
foods. It was stressed that increased 
attention being given use of radioac- 
tive materials for power, food preserva- 


tion, research and national defense may | 


bring problems to all veterinarians. 


The courses showed what measures | 


might be taken to protect animals and 
foods against contamination, and how 
irradiated foods can be decontaminated. 
Cooperating in making the information 
available were the USDA, Department 
of Defense, Atomic Energy Commission 


and Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. 
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with only one injection! 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia, Blackleg, Malignant Edema! 


When you vaccinate with TRI-BAC Bacterin you have 
given your stock the best protection against all three 
diseases ... and a single injection of TRI-BAC triple 
vaccinates! 


You avoid expensive losses; you protect your profits 
and your cost of vaccination is kept very low. The triple 
immunization feature of TRI-BAC also gives you im- 
portant savings of time and labor. 


Avoid the animal deaths, feed waste, shrinking and 
stunting that these diseases may cause. Depend on TRI- 
BAC and be sure! Get TRI-BAC from your veterinarian, 
druggist or feed dealer. For free literature, write to 
American Cyanamid Company, Farm and Home Division, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


j= , 
7 


Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Pasteurella Bacterin 
(Alum-Precipitated) 





Vaccinate every animal—and do it early? 
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Cattle on Feed 
Up 4 Per Cent 


Cattle on feed in the major feeding 
states on Apr. 1 totaled an estimated 
4,392,000 head, an increase of 4 per cent 
over the number on feed a year earlier, 
according to USDA. There was also a 
4 per cent increase from Jan. 1, 1956 to 
Jan. 1, 1957. The Apr. 1 number was 15 
per cent below the number of Jan. 1, 
1957, which is about usual and com- 
pares with a 15 per cent drop in the 
same period of 1956. 


Numbers put on feed during the 1957 
January-March quarter at 1,736,000 
head were about the same as in 1956. 
Fed cattle marketed from the feed 
states the first quarter this year at 
2,516,000 head were 2 per cent above the 
period for 1956. 


In the nine Corn Belt states numbers 
on feed were up 6 per cent. The fed 
cattle marketed and numbers placed on 
feed for the first quarter of 1957 showed 
little change from the period in 1956. 
Marketings at 1,764,000 head were un- 
changed and placements at 1,371,000 
head were up 2 per cent. Shipments of 
stockers and feeders into the area for 
the quarter of 1957 were up 6 per cent 
from the same 1956 period. 


For the five important western feed- 
ing states numbers on feed were down 
5 per cent from a year earlier. Fed cat- 
tle marketed from California lots dur- 
ing the 1957 quarter totaled 375,000 
head, down 1 per cent from the quar- 
ter of 1956. Cattle put on feed in Cali- 
fornia at 176,000 head were down 6 
per cent as against the 1956 quarter. In 
Colorado, first quarter marketings at 


squirt . 
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CUTTER 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, 
Berkeley, California 
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116,000 head were down 11 per cent 
from 1956, while placements at 92,000 
head were up nearly 5 per cent from a 
year earlier. 

The number on feed more than three 
months in the 13 states on Apr. 1 was 
6 per cent above 1956; those on feed 
less than three months were about un- 
changed from 1956. Number on feed 
less than three months was 37 per cent 
in 1957; 39 per cent in 1956. Number 
on feed three to six months was 57 per 
cent of the total, compared with 56 per 
cent last year. The number on feed 
more than six months was 6 per cent 
of the total, compared with 5 per cent 
in 1956. 

Considerably more medium weight 
cattle were on feed than in 1956. The 
number under 600 pounds was 920,000, 
up 2 per cent from last year; 600-900 
pounds at 2,160,000, up 9 per cent; 900 
pounds at 1,312,000, down 2 per cent. 
Cattle in each weight group for Apr. 1, 
1957 and Apr. 1, 1956 were: Under 600 
pounds 21 per cent compared with 21 
per cent; 600-900 pounds 49 per cent 
and 47 per cent; over 900 pounds 30 per 
cent and 32 per cent. 

Steers represented 62 per cent of the 
total, compared with 62 per cent on Apr. 
1, 1956; heifers 21 per cent, 20 per cent 
last year; calves 16 per cent, 17 per cent 
in 1956. Cows and other cattle were 1 
per cent both years. 

Intentions are to market at a slower 
rate than last year, with 47 per cent 
of the Apr. 1 numbers this year ex- 
pected to be marketed by July 1. In 
1956 feeders intended to market 51 per 
cent by July 1. Reported intentions 


show 15 per cent to be marketed in 
April compared with 19 per cent in 
1956; 15 per cent in May, 18 per cent in 
1956; and 17 per cent in June, 14 per 
cent in June 1956. 





K-R-S Liquid kills 
infesters on contact, 
prevents reinfestation, 
promotes healing. 


' —— 


knocks out maggots 
and screw worms fast! 
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K-R-S Smear — first 
with both lindane and 
diphenylamine for 
larval kill and wound 
protection. 



















CATTLE ON FEED 


(in thousands) 


Apr. 1 

"D7 as 

% of 

Apr.1 Jan.1 Apr.1 Apr, 

State 1956 1957 1957 1°56 
ae 189 161 104 
me, .............. TA 305 269 106 
ne 690 610 106 
Minn. ............ 290 371 345 119 
Iowa ..............1,228 1,295 1,302 106 
SN aikccssesciticcs 281 227 105 
6 Se: 210 174 116 
Nebr. ........... 488 560 483 99 
Kans. ............ 109 153 90 = 88 
9 states ..3,465 4,054 3,661 106 
a 154 Py [| 
Cole. ........... 246 222 115 
a: 222 140-82 
Ge: sesssctccsss 297 496 297 100 
13 states ..... 4,222 5,172 4,392 104 
POM, es. ” 124 * 110 
UMN 65288 as . 113 * 108 
WOR ance 118 121 100 = 85 


Estimates include only cattle and calves 
being fattened for market as a more or 
less distinct agricultural enterprise, and 
excludes small operations incidental to 
dairy and general farming. Cattle thus 
fed are presumed to produce carcasses that 
will grade good or better. * Not available. 








Ranchers in Drouth Areas 
Get “Soil Bank” Program 

The deferred grazing program, a sort 
of soil bank program for grazing acres, 
was Okayed by the President. 

The new law gives assistance to 
ranchers to reduce livestock grazing 
for conservation and to reestablish 
grass damaged by drouth. 

The Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram Service will administer it. State 
and county disaster committees will 
recommend counties for deferred graz- 
ing eligibility. 

(1) The counties must be in a de- 
clared drouth disaster state, (2) graz- 
ing of native range must be a “sub- 
stantial part” of the economy of the 
county, and (3) deferred grazing must 
be determined by the secretary as 
necessary for conserving grass. 

States and counties will develop local 
deferred practices and rates of assis- 
tance. 

* * * 

Up to Mar. 29 there were 21.3 million 
acres signed up for the cropland acre- 
age reserve program. If the 917,171 


| farmers who signed up comply with re- 


quirements of the program they will 


| get $607.3 million. The USDA said one 
| payment under the soil bank lasi year 
| was $61,354.50. 


Here’s a simple explanation of what 


| the soil bank enacted last summer is. 
| It includes two programs: the “acreage 
| reserve” program and the “conserva- 
| tion reserve” program. 


The acreage reserve is supposed to 
reduce production of corn, wheat, rice, 
cotton, peanuts and tobacco. Farmers 
may sign one-year contracts not to grow 
these things on certain acreages, and 
for that they get certificates to pay for 
the income lost. If the farmer wants to, 
cost-sharing practices may be used on 
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the reti:ed land under the existing agri- 
cultura’ conservation program. 

The  onservation program is _ sup- 
ported ‘o protect soil, water, forests 
and wildlife. Lands that come under 
this prcgram are those used for crops, 
even those that do not need annual til- 
lage, such as tame hay. Non cropland 
used for pasture, land already in the 
acreage reserve and federal land do not 
qualify 

Farmers may use both acreage re- 
serve anid conservation reserve, but not 
on the same land. 

By completing one of the conserva- 
tion practices on land put in the con- 
servation reserve, a farmer can get up 
to 80 per cent of what it costs him to 
complete a practice such as putting in 
permanent cover for soil protection; 
treating farm land to permit use of 
legumes and grasses for soil improve- 
ment; planting trees or shrubs; building 
dams, pits or ponds to protect cover 
crops or hold irrigation water, protect 
wildlife by cover, water management 
or dam and pond construction. 

The farmer gets an annual rental for 
his land for the contract period besides 
the cost-sharing for completing the 
practice. Contracts range from three to 
five years for land already in vegeta- 
tive cover; five to 10 where the cover is 
to be put on, and 10 to 15 where the 
land is to be planted in trees. 


Study in Hawaii May Help 
In U.S. Anaplasmosis Trouble 

Widespread use in Hawaii of the fed- 
eral-state developed complement-fixa- 
tion blood test for anaplasmosis is pro- 
viding information that will assist in 
the control and eradication of the dis- 
ease in this country, according to Ag- 
ricultural Research. 

The disease is most prevalent 
throughout the South and parts of the 
West and Northwest; at least 17 states 
consider it a major problem. 

Anaplasmosis is caused by minute, 
one-celled protozoa — anaplasma mar- 
ginale. These are similar in some re- 
spects to those causing malaria. No 
practical method for treatment or im- 
munization exists, though blood trans- 
fusions and antibiotics help somewhat 
In treating sick animals. Many cases 
have followed dehorning, when dehorn- 


ing instruments were not properly dis- 
infected. 


Promotes Industrial Use 
Of Agricultural Products 


New uses of farm products by indus- 
try are seen as a way to solve prob- 
lems of agriculture surpluses in a re- 
port by the President’s bi-partisan Com- 
mission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products. The committee’s 
interim report to Congress recom- 
mended that 15 per cent of annual gross 
receipts from customs revenues be used 
to finance expanded utilization research 
work. This would be in addition to 30 
per cent of such revenues already set 
aside to be used under direction of the 
agriculture secretary. 
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Junior Letter 


DEAR JUNIORS: As I write this letter 
I am thinking how fortunate we in 
Louisiana are and how the Lord has 
favored us this year. This is the best 
grass year we have had for the past 
three or four years and as a result the 
markets are all active. Things surely 
are looking up for the cattle business in 
our area. Some cattlemen are losing a 
few head on clover bloat but this 
doesn’t appear too serious considering 
how well all the remaining cattle are 
doing. Many cattlemen are using peni- 
cillin anti-bloat salt with very good re- 
sults. Most of them seem to feel that 
it lessens the danger of bloat on clover 
pastures. 


I was glad to see that the Kansas 
Juniors got organized. It is good to 
know that interest is growing in the 
Juniors and we welcome them into the 
Junior American National Cattlemen’s 
Association. We don’t seem to be able 
at this time to complete plans for a 
state Junior organization here in Louisi- 
ana. However, at least one more parish 
group has been formed and several 
others are in the planning stage. My 
congratulations to the  Jeff-Davis 
Juniors for their initiative. 


We had a little scare here in my home 
parish in the past few weeks. Several 
cattlemen had been finding calves dead 
in their pastures with no apparent 
symptoms. Having lost one calf, I didn’t 
let it bother me too much until exactly 
a week later I found another calf dead. 
I talked to my Voc-Ag. Teacher and he 
suggested calling a veterinarian. The 
vet diagnosed the cause as leptospirosis, 
a disease none of us was familiar with. 
The next night, at a farmer’s meeting, a 
veterinarian discussed the disease with 
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us and told us cattle could be tested for 
leptospirosis at the same time they 
were tested for Bang’s. I recently had 
a few head tested and am anxiously 
awaiting the outcome. 

Incidentally, as I close, I would like 
to report that the slogan contest has 
received quite a bit of publicity in this 
state as we have had articles in several 
magazines and newspapers throughout 
the state—Kenneth McCoy, Jr., Secre- 
tary. 


S.D. Juniors 


The South Dakota Junior Stock 
Growers Association is planning to hold 
its annual convention in conjunction 
with the senior convention in Pierre on 
June 3-5. 

The constitution of the South Dakota 
Juniors was drawn up along the same 
lines as that of the National Juniors. 
This state group has about 50 members, 
who have been quite active in the Na- 
tional Junior association, with several 
of the South Dakota juniors serving as 
National presidents. 

Our program is just about lined up 
for the convention. Bill McMillin of 
Swift & Co. will be a featured speaker, 
and a tour of the Oahe Dam on the Mis- 
souri River has been scheduled. 

Recently the Juniors have begun 
working with the South Dakota Beef 
Council. We haven’t done much as yet 
but are planning on getting into the 
swing of things. The Beef Council gave 
an expense-paid trip to a Junior to the 
National Beef Council meeting in Kan- 
sas City on Apr. 7. Jerry Houck repre- 
sented the Juniors on this trip and re- 
ported back that he had a fine and edu- 
cational trip—Ralph D. Jones, presi- 
dent, South Dakota Junior Stock Grow- 
ers Assn. 
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With Father’s Day just a month off, 
it is but natural that most CowBelle 
activities center 
around beef pro- 
motion just now. 
Unfortunately, 
everyone is’ so 
busy with plans 
for Father’s Day 
that there is lit- 
tle time to tell 
about them. So 
we’re hoping that 
as soon as the 
big day is over, 
all state groups 
will send along 
pictures and stories of their most suc- 
cessful Father’s Day activities. We'll 
try to cover them in July and August. 


The “Father of the Year” program 
which the National CowBelles are spon- 
soring should have many interesting 
local angles. It may be too late to 
manage nationwide coverage of this 
program this year, but it is one that 
should grow and develop for a long 
time to come. We’ll appreciate reports 
on it by any groups who use it in 1957 
—they should be helpful to others later 
on. 


Mrs. McDonald 


* * * 


Perhaps I should have said, “We'll 
appreciate any reports’ —period. As 
you’ve no doubt noticed, these pages 
have leaned very heavily upon Cali- 
fornia and Colorado for the past two 
months. That’s because only those two 
states are sending in many items just 
now. I’m grateful to them and happy 
to publish their news . . but how 
about your state? And how about your 
new state officers? We'd like them to 
be our “Neighbors” if you’ll send us 
pictures and stories about them. 


* 





* * 


Letters to the Ranch House always 
bring interesting comments or remarks. 
One from Mrs. Earl Adrian of White 
River, S. D., the president of the South 
Dakota CowBelles, has this comment 
to make on Beef Candy, Oregon’s out- 
standing beef promotion project: 


“Everyone seemed enthusiastic about 
it,’ Mrs. Adrian reports, “but want it 
in candy-bar form. Our South Dakota 
people aren’t used to buying boxes of 
candy.” : 


I think that, in these calorie-conscious 
days, that’s a good point. There was a 
time when my husband—and yours, I 
suspect—brought home an occasional 
box of chocolates for a gift, to you. 
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LADIES’ CHOICE 


By Dorothy McDonald 


But nowadays any well-trained hus- 
band knows that it is no pleasure to 
any weight-watching wife to have a 
great big luscious box of candy on hand 
to tempt her, and so the occasional 
candy bar is much more welcome. Since 
Beef Candy is primarily a high-protein 
and low-calorie confection, we'll all 
be happy to see it in candy-bar form. 
And a letter from its inventor, Ed Coles, 
a while ago informed us that such a 
plan is under consideration. It may take 
a while to iron out production prob- 
lems, but Beef Candy Bars are defi- 
nitely in our future. In the meantime, 
you can order the present delicious pro- 
duct from the Oregon Cattlemen’s of- 
fice, Box 176, Prineville, Ore. The price 
is: $1.75: a. box, .C.. 0: D. 


a * * 


Evalyn (Mrs. Freeland) Farnsworth 
of Porterville enclosed a delightful note 
with her photograph for this issue. 

“We had such a beautiful beginning 
for our spring,” she writes, “but April 
brings dry, dry weather to add to our 
November-to-January drouth. I feel 
sorry for newcomers in the business. 


“Each time this happens they seem 
to feel it is the final disaster. In 
time they will learn what we old- 
timers know—that the weather is 
just one of the things that keeps us 
from getting too soft and com- 
placent.” 


She is so right! And what with 
drouth and flood, the vagaries of gov- 
ernment agencies, fluctuating prices 
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Through a Ranch House Window 


and the general mule-headed unpre- 
dictability of a cow-critter, most cat- 
tlemen and cattle-women have little 
trouble avoiding that particular stuffi- 
ness. Do we? 


MEET YOUR NEIGHBOR 


Since beef promotion is the topic of 
the day just now, I thought many of 
7 you would be in- 
terested in a Cali- 
fornia lady whose 
fertile imagina- 
tion hatched an 
idea which many, 
if not most, Cow- 
Belle groups 
have used — the 
“give-away” beef 
' recipe cards. 
“The recipe 
card idea was my 
own,” Evalyn 
Farnsworth ad- 
mits, “but the whole Tulare County 
group worked hard to give it a good 
start. The committee to provide the 
first recipes we used met at my home. 
They were (and I hope I haven’t for- 
gotten anyone!) Marian Guthrie, later 
National president and present chair- 
man of Beef Cookery committee; Mrs. 
Altha Martinez; Mrs. Iris Klein; Mrs. 
Velma Gill; Mrs. Gladys Wardlaw, and 
Mrs. Eva Morris. 


Mrs. Farnsworth 


“The first r: cipe we distributed was 


At the Oklahoma CowBelles convention (1. to r.) Mrs. C. V. Word, outgoing 
president; Mrs. R. N. Haase, National CowBelles secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. 
M. E. Trego, National president, discuss her paintings with Mrs. Augusta I. C. 
Metcalfe, nationally known Oklahoma artist. 
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for clown roast, using short ribs. It 


was }ut on the markets during the 
week »f Queen Elizabeth’s coronation, 
so we felt it was a timely choice. Later 


the seme year Kern County joined in 
the project, as did San Diego County. 
From then on—well, I guess everyone 
knows how it grew.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth is very modest about 
the great contribution of time and ef- 
fort she put into the recipe project in 
its early days. Its ultimate success and 
the big contribution it has made to beef 
promotion must be very gratifying to 
her and to the other Tulare and Kern 
County ‘Belles who worked so hard 
to put it over. 

Mrs. Farnsworth—maiden name Eva- 
lyn Kilein—was born in Tulare Coun- 
ty, Calif., as was her father before her. 
Her mother came from the neighboring 
county of Kern. Evalyn was educated 
in local schools and graduated from 
Porterville College in 1931. Soon after, 
she married Freeland Farnsworth, 
another Tulare County native. They 
have one daughter, Sandra, now Mrs. 
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A Message From Your 
CowBelle President 


It hardly seems possible a month has 
slipped by and it is again time to say, 
“Greetings to you all.” 

I am sorry to report that our last 
year’s president, Mrs. Fred Dressler, 
has been in the hospital and submitted 
to surgery. She is now at home in 
Gardnerville, Nev. recuperating. Let’s 
shower this fine member with “get 
well” wishes and hankies—there’s no- 
thing like hearing from friends when 
one is convalescing. 

This is indeed a busy time, with “Beef 
for Father’s Day” well under way. Quite 
a number of states are having good re- 
sults in contacting their state restaur- 
ant associations. Have you tried this 
worthwhile suggestion made by our 
beef promotion chairman, Mrs. Tom 
McElroy of Vale, Ore.? 

The “Father of the Year” program is 
a new venture for many of the states; 
however, those who have had this proj- 
ect think it very worthwhile. 
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Dennis McGlothlin. “Denny’s the only 
foreigner in the family,” she jokes. “He 
came from Wyoming.” 


Evalyn grew up on the ranch the 
Farnsworths now operate with their 
daughter and son-in-law. Their hold- 
ings include the land once owned by 
her parents, that of Mr. Farnsworth’s 
parents, and the mountain ranch of one 
of her grandfathers. 

They all ran commercial cattle until 
late 1931 when her parents had pur- 
chased the first registered Herefords. 


Now they have only registered stock, | 


” 


and one of Evalyn’s “hobbies 
ing all the records on these. She does 
color photography and has a fine col- 
lection of old branding irons and cow 


is keep- | 


bells. She also takes an active part in | 


the ranch work, having ridden horses 
and worked cattle ever since she can 
remember. 

She is a charter member of the Cali- 
fornia CowBelles, and of the Tulare and 
Kern County groups, and for two years 
was president of the former. 


Mrs. Burghart, Mrs. Haase and I at- 
tended the National Beef Council meet- 


ing in Kansas City on Apr. 7. This was, 


very interesting. I was pleased to learn 
that Mrs. Burghart attended the New 
Mexico convention and assisted that 
group in completing plans for a Cow- 
Belle organization. Again we welcome 
these ladies. 


Another state has written for assis- 
tance in organizing! I have sent the in- 
formation to Kentucky and wish these 
ladies much success. A hearty welcome 
to them! 


Here’s just a hint—the American 
National CowBelles are planning a 
Ranch Photo Contest for our special 
project at the National convention in 
January. We know this is early notice, 
but it is the perfect time of the year 
to be taking interesting snapshots. 
This will not be a state contest. There 
will be three categories: General 
ranch life; Cattle scenes; CowBelle 
activities. The pictures will be judged 
by noted editors and photographers. 
Definite rules and information will 
be sent to each state president and 
printed in magazines later. This is 
just an early tip to be taking those 
snapshots—they may win a prize. 


I am receiving so many wonderful 
480 from July 1956 to March 1957 totaled 


invitations to attend state conventions 
and meetings. I only wish it were pos- 
sible for me to accept them all. Time 
and distance will not permit, but I do 
appreciate each one of them. Working 
with the CowBelles over the states is 
indeed an inspiration and pleasure. 
Due to Mrs. Dressler’s illness, I have 
appointed Mrs. Clyde Carlisle to act as 
chairman of the budget committee. 
Two more members have been added 
to the contact and publicity committee 
for Beef Cookery. They are Mrs. Roger 
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COWBOY PANTS FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 
THIS GUARANTEE IS ON THE 
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They must fit better, wear longer 
than any you’ve ever worn — or 


you get your money back or a 
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Averill, Madera, Calif., and Mrs. George 
Andrews, Kanopolis, Kan. 

Mrs. G. A. Masterson, Ontario, Ore., 
has been appointed to help with beef 
promotion. 

With kindest regards, 

—Thelma Trego, President. 
* * * 


OKLAHOMA COWBELLES held 
their second annual convention in Okla- 
homa City on Feb. 8. (Sorry to be so 
late with this report; it came in just 
one day too late for the April dead- 
line.—ED.) They were privileged to 
have as special guests Mrs. Trego, Na- 
tional CowBelle president, and her sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. Ross Haase, who 
were making their first official visit 
to state organizations. Another National 
officer in attendance was Mrs. Lucius 
Long, Jr., vice-president from Meers, 
Okla. 

An informal coffee hour at 8:30 in 
the morning featured a talk, “Fun with 
Flowers,” and a special art exhibit by 
Mrs. Augusta I. C. Metcalfe whose 
western paintings have received na- 
tional acclaim. 

Officers were elected for 1957 and 
committee chairmen named for the 
ladies’ activities of the American Na- 
tional convention at Oklahoma City in 
1958. 

* cod + 

SOUTH DAKOTA COWBELLES and 
Stockgrowers—more than 300 of them 
—registered for the third quarterly 
meeting at Kadoka on Mar. 14-15. While 
the men discussed some of the new 
state laws, the CowBelles were enter- 
tained at a St. Patrick’s Day tea. The 
Pine Ridge CowBelles under the direc- 
tion of their former president, Mrs. Bud 
Thomas, pantomimed a wild west love 
story. Mrs. Earl Adrian, president, ap- 


pointed a committee to choose recipes 
for the fourth edition of recipe folders. 
Mrs. Walt Taylor of Rapid City, wife 
of the Stockgrowers’ president, was ap- 
pointed “Beef for Father’s Day” chair- 
man. 


Beef Candy was sold at the banquet 
and square dance that first evening and 
between sessions. After a coffee hour 
given on Friday morning by the Kadoka 
Elevator, the ladies held their business 
meeting. They voted to send $25 to the 
American National Father’s Day cam- 
paign; also to order 100 more copies of 
“Beef Cookery” and a supply of Beef 
Candy for the state convention at 
Pierre on June 3-4. 

oe * * 

KANSAS COWBELLES completed 
another successful year and at their 
annual convention in March set up 
plans for an equally good year in 1957 
under their new president, Mrs. Lee 
Perkins of Richmond. The ’Belles at- 
tended the Dutch supper which in- 
augurated their activities. Mrs. M. E. 
Trego, National president, spoke briefly 
on activities and plans for “Beef for 
Father’s Day.” Next morning 132 ladies 
were up early for the Chuck Wagon 
Coffee. The business meeting immed- 
iately followed. Mrs. Lee Perkins spoke 
on beef promotion work in Kansas. An 
interesting account of the research 
work at Kansas State College was given 
by Mrs. Kenneth Visser, this year’s re- 
cipient of the annual scholarship of the 
Kansas CowBelles. The CowBelles 
voted to send $50 to the American Na- 
tional CowBelles. The state scholarship 
fund and the promotion of “Beef for 
Father’s Day” will be sponsored again. 


The outgoing president, Mrs. Mell 
Harper, was given a gold pin. 





How extension telephones 


help take the RUN’ out of 
running your farm 
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To save yourself time and steps, 

have an extension telephone installed in 
your barn, near the corral, or anywhere else 
ground the farm yard—indoors or out— 
where you‘re most apt to be when the 
telephone rings. 


\. 


You'll enjoy the convenience... 
and you'll be able to answer important 
calls while they’re still important. 


Ask about low-cost extension telephones for { 
your farm today. Just call your local 
telephone office. \ 


Mountain States Telephone 
Foe 





































































































Mrs. Earl Adrian, president of the 
South Dakota CowBelles (left) and 
Mrs. Paul Reutter, author of “Beef 
Notes” which appear in several national 
magazines, at the CowBelle table at 
the recent South Central Crop Show at 
Winner, S.D. More than 200 people 
registered for the free copy of “Beef 
Cookery” which was given away at the 
end of the show. South Dakota brands 
placemats and cookbooks were sold, 
and recipe folders, and South Dakota 
Beef Council folders and balloons were 
given away. The South Dakota Cow- 
Belles are considering having this suc- 
cessful project as one of their yearly 
undertakings. 


Here And There 
With The CowBelles 


The Humboldt County (Calif.) Cow- 
Belles report a very active year. They 
donated “Beef Cookery” books to four 
of the six high schools in the area and 
students from one purchased 24 copies 
of the book. They made television ap- 
pearances to discuss different cuts of 
beef and how to cook them; also showed 
the cookbooks and gave favorite rec- 
ipes. Mrs. Everett Beck, fair booth 
chairman, reports that the booth, “Over 
Our Backyard Grill,’ won the $100 
first prize. The CowBelles also had a 
fine comercial booth where they sold 
cookbooks and passed out recipes. 


Another project of which they are 
proud is the award given in memory of 
Jessie Hunt, their first president, to 
the girl with the outstanding beef ani- 
mal and the most complete knowledge 
about that animal. This was won last 
year by Pamela Ford, 13, of Arcata, and 
will be given again this fall at the 
County Fair. 


* ca * 

Fremont County (Colo.) CowBelles 
and their guests were pleasantly sur- 
prised at their March meeting in Canon 
City by the presence of their state pres- 
ident, Mrs. Russell Rose, and by two 
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past presidents, Mrs. Tom Fields of Gun- 
nison and Mrs. Leavitt Booth of Arvada. 
The tnree ladies spoke to the group. 


The district beef essay contest, “Beef 
—Eat it—Wear it—Use it,” which was 
sponsored by CowBelles in various 
count:es was very successful; the edu- 
cational value of the research work on 
beef cannot be overestimated. 


The Grand Mesa CowBelles met at 
the home of Mrs. Mont Carlson on Apr. 
11. Mrs. Arthur Lewis, the newly elect- 
ed president, presided at the business 
meeting. Other new officers elected at 
a previous meeting are: vice-president, 
Mrs. Charles Drysdale; secretary, Mrs. 
Lynn Sanburg; treasurer, Mrs. John 
Kehmeier; historian, Mrs. Mont Carlson. 

Standing committees include the following: 
Bull-by-the-Horns — members-at-large: Mrs. 
Cletus McCoy, Mrs, Arthur Starr, Mrs. Keith 
Greagor ... Beef Promotion: Mrs. Nat Hart, 
Mrs. Olin Bruton, Mrs. Calvin Hamilton, Mrs. 
Earl Troop, Mrs. H. B. White, Mrs. Harry 
Sanburg. ... Yearbooks: Mrs. Carl Reynolds, 


Mrs. C. V. Hallenbeck, Mrs. James Vela... . 
Reporters: Mrs. R. T. Talbott and Mrs. Lynn 


Sanburg. 

It was reported that three tickets for 
the community concerts had been pur- 
chased and will be made available to 
the junior-high and high school stu- 
dents of Fairview, Eckert and Cedar- 
edge, Colo. 


Mrs. Ed McKim of Cedaredge showed 
a number of interesting slides of the 
European countries, and showed some 
souvenirs from several countries. 


The hostess, assisted by Mrs. Harry 
Palmer, served delicious dessert re- 
freshments—each tray gayly decorated 
with an Easter basket in keeping with 
the season.—Mrs. R. T. Talbott. 


* * * 


The Southwestern (Colo.) CowBelles 
met at the Eldon Zwicker ranch in Mc- 
Elmo Canon for a potluck dinner and 
meeting on Apr. 9. Mrs. Adrian Brad- 
field, new president, led discussions of 
several successful projects that will be 
be continued; these include the “Beef 
for Father’s Day” campaign and the an- 
nual Chuck Wagon Beef Barbecue. New 
projects will include quilts with mem- 
bers’ brands appliqued on the blocks. 
Plans for radio publicity will be under 
the direction of the new radio program 
planning chairman, Mrs. Walter Hall. 


® * * 


Kannah Creek (Colo.) CowBelles and 
guests met on Apr. 2 at the new home 
of Mrs. Bud Crosswhite. Mrs. Jack 
Wadlow, roving reporter for the group, 
told of her recent trip to the Eastern 
Slope. A report on the results of the 
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essay contest was given by Mrs. Cross- 
white. 


4 « « 


Central Colorado CowBelles elected 
Mrs. Margaret Sanborn president at the 
group’s April 3rd meeting in Fairplay. 


* * * 


Mile Hi (Colo.) CowBelles met on 
Apr. 4 in the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
meeting hall in Denver. Beef promo- 
tional ideas were discussed, as were 
constitutional amendments. 


* * * 


Okanogan County (Wash.) CowBelles 
met at Tonasket on Apr. 10 wtih mem- 
bers from Tonasket, Loomis, and Oro- 
ville acting as hostesses. Luncheon was 
served by ladies of the Tonasket Com- 
munity Church at tables decorated in 
the Easter motif. Then the business 
meeting, presided over by President 
Vesta Sackman, took up such subjects 
as the recipe boxes of free beef recipes 
to be placed near meat counters 
throughout the county. It was decided 
that the group would serve dinner to the 
National Soil Conservation convention 
in July, and plans were discussed for 
the state CowBelle convention at Wen- 
atchee in May. Mrs. Jean Kuiken, home 
demonstration agent, was introduced. 


A resolution opposing curtailment 
of rural mail delivery was drawn up. 


s* ¢ *# 


KANSAS officers for 1957: 
Mrs. Lee Perkins, Richmond, president 
Mrs. Edwin Brown, Fall River, vice- 
president 
Mrs. Ray Frisbie, McDonald, secretary- 
treasurer 
Other 1957 officers so far reported 
were: California—February issue; Mis- 
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CUTTER LABORATORIES, 
Berkeley, California 


smear 


sissippi and Oklahoma—March; Louisi- 
ana and Utah—April. 

Why not clip these and keep your 
Year Books up-to-date until the new 
edition arrives? Incidentally, a request 
for the necessary information for com- 
piling the 1957 Year Book has already 
gone out to all state officers and it is 
hoped they will complete and mail 
back to Mrs. Dorothy McDonald as soon 
as possible. The deadline for getting 
this to the printer is the first week of 
July, and so some states with late-June 
conventions may need to air-mail or 
wire in the information ... but won’t 
those of you who have already elected 
this year’s officers please hurry your 
reports along? 


BEEF FOR FATHER’S DAY POST- 
ERS, BANNERS AND _ STICKERS 
MAY BE ORDERED FROM MRS. 
JACK WADLOW, WHITEWATER, 
COLO., AT THE SAME PRICE AS 
QUOTED LAST YEAR. 


English Channel Isles 
Suffer F. & M. Outbreak 


Early last month USDA announced 
that foot-and-mouth disease has broken 
out in the Channel Islands of the Eng- 
lish Channel, and the islands have been 
declared infected in accordance with 
section 306(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
with consequent prohibitions against 
imports of susceptible animals and pro- 
ducts into this country. The islands had 
been free of the} disease for several 
years. The current outbreak affects 
both hogs and cattle. 


K-R-S Liquid kills 
infesters on contact, 
prevents reinfestation, 
promotes healing. 


® 
knocks out maggots 
and screw worms fast! 


K-R-S Smear — first 
with both lindane and 
diphenylamine for 
larval kill and wound 
protection. 





ANNUAL RANCH SALE 
October 5, 1957 
Angus Cattle 
N BAR RANCH, Grassrange, Mont. 
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~ SHORTHORN LADIES TO MEET 


The Shorthorn Lassies, national 
ladies’ auxiliary of the American Short- 
horn Breeders Association, will hold a 
seminar at Chicago, June 2. This will 





FRANKLIN a 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


WE HAVE 20 bulls any top rancher will be pleased to use— 


all our breeding. Also 200 heifers and some older cows. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebr. 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow.” 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 









B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 






Ba — Oregon 


consist of two sessions, and discussions 
will include plans for the Lassie Queen 
Contest to be held during Chicago’s In- 
ternational Exposition, preceding the 


Chicagoland sales of Shorthorns and 
Polled Shorthorns. 


CHAMPION 
CHARBRAY 
AT 
HOUSTON 


“Lucky,” the 
grand champion 
Charbray bull at 
the Houston Fat 
Stock Show in 
February 1957. He 
is owned by Robt. 
C. Myres, Houston, 
Tex. 
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76 MISS. POLLED HEREFORDS 
BRING $27,650 TOTAL 


At Senatobia, Miss. last month an 
average of $363 was paid for 76 lots 
totaling $27,650, in the Panola Tate 
Polled Hereford calf sale. The aver. 
age for 12 bulls was $545 and for 64 
females it was $329. Top bull price 
was $1,000; top for females was $1,200, 


CHICAGO SCHEDULES 
WEEKLY FALL FEEDER SALES 


Under a new Chicago Stock Yards 
program, weekly fall feeder sales 
will be held each Friday beginning 
Sept. 27 and ending Nov. 1. Aim 
is to make it possible for Corn Belt 
feeders to buy closer to their feed- 
lots and for western ranchers to sell 
where buyers are concentrated. 


The 13th annual Chicago Feeder 
Cattle Show and Sale will be in- 
cluded in this schedule, Oct. 24-26. 
The event attracted 16,000 calves and 
yearlings last year. 


NEW BEEF YIELD MARKED UP 


What is believed to be a record for 
beef yield was recently made by a 
Nebraska-fed load of Hereford steers 
butchered at Omaha. The Whitefaces 
produced 68.04 per cent yield, the 
1,537-pound animals being bought on 
the Omaha market at $25 a cwt. The 
steers had been fed 17 months by 
Harold Nellor of Beemer. A govern- 
ment beef grader was quoted as saying 
all the carcasses, with one possible 
exception, stamped high-price (fancy). 


NEW RULING ADOPTED 
ON SHORTHORN TRANSFERS 


The American Shorthorn Breeders 
Association now requires all breeders 
and sale managers to register and 
transfer all calves sold at the sides 
of their dams, regardless of whether 
they are sold as one lot or split off 
and sold separately. 

In addition, a signed pedigree ap- 
plication for unborn calves must be 
furnished with bred females, show- 
ing name and record number of sire 
and dam, as well as service date. 


GERTRUDIS ASSN. ELECTS 


Santa Gertrudis Breeders Interna- 
tional last month elected John B. Arm- 
strong, Selma, Ala., president, at the 
association’s sixth annual membership 
meeting in San Antonio, Tex. Mr. Arm- 
strong, who succeeds R. W. Briggs, Sr. 
in office, is a member of a well-known 
south Texas family and has been ranch- 
ing in Alabama for several years; his 
purebred Santa Gertrudis herd was es- 
tablished in 1949. Other officers elected 
were Vachel Lackey, San Antonio, vice- 
president; Walter W. Cardwell, Jr., 
Lockhart, Tex., secretary. The rolls of 
the International now include 632 
members in 27 states and 10 foreign 
countries. 
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WHR SALE AVERAGE $446 
In lat: April, Colorado, Wyoming and 
Nebraska breeders traveled to Chey- 
enne to bid on an offering of females 
at the Wyoming Hereford Ranch sale. 
The 135 heifers brought a total of 
$60,180 ‘or a $446 average, and buyers 
who braved disagreeable weather and 
storm warnings posted that day saw the 
top pen of three bring a per-head price 
of $1,059 from a British Columbia bid- 
der. A $1,000-per-head top for pens of 
five was paid by a Wyoming purchaser, 
and a Coloradan paid an $850 price for 

the second high selling pen of five. 


BRAHMANS TO FAR PLACES 

According to the American Brah- 
man Breeders Association, 359 regis- 
tered Brahman bulls and 99 regis- 
tered cows were exported to Mexico 
from Jan. 1 to Apr. 15. In the first 
four months of the year, also, 493 
registered Brahmans were transfer- 
red to new owners in 14 other Latin 
American countries and so far in 1957, 
52 Brahmans have been sent to South- 
ern Rhodesia, South West Africa and 
the Union of South Africa. In the 
past four years a total of 303 Amer- 
ican Brahmans have been exported 
to African countries. 


SUTTON BULLS FIGURE $527 


One hundred, thirty-four lots sold for 
a total of $70,640 last month to average 
$527 in the Sutton Bros. Hereford bull 
sale at Agar, S.D. The top bull was 
sold at $1,425 and the next-high price 
was $1,050. 


Joyce Olson. secretary-treasurer of 
the Junior American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, was a speaker at the 
Mouse River Cattlemen’s Association 
meeting at Minot, N. D., recently. She 
is displaying a poster announcing a 
feeder calf slogan contest. At the right 
is Ray Vendsel, Carpio, president of the 
Mouse River group. 
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FORT WORTH SHOW SET 


During a meeting of the membership 
and directors, dates of the 1958 South- 
western Exposition and Fat Stock Show 
in Fort Worth were set for Jan. 24- 
Feb. 2. Amon Carter, Jr. was renamed 
chairman of the board and W. R. Watt 
president. 


ANGUS LADIES HOLD CONTEST 


The American Angus Auxiliary is 
gyponsoring a $300 essay contest on 
the subject “What Have Angus Cattle 
Meant to My Family?” The contest 
is open to any woman in the United 
States who is over 21 years of age 
and is writing from personal exper- 
ience. The entries must consist of be- 
tween 500 and 1,500 words, and are 
to be mailed to Essay Contest, Am- 
erican Angus Auxiliary, Box 110, Le- 
banon, Ind. before midnight Sept. 1, 
1957. First prize is $150; second, $100; 
third, $50; winners will be announced 
at the International Livestock Expo- 
sition in Chicago. 


SHORTHORNS TOP PRICES 
AT VIRGINIA MEETING 

At the Virginia Feeder Calf-Yearling 
Association’s annual meeting, Shorthorn 
steer calves sold for an average of 
$100.94 per head as compared with 
$99.76 and $98.34 for the other two 
beef breeds. 


SHORTHORN BULLS TO HELP 
CATTLEMEN IN STORM STATES 


In an endeavor to aid cattlemen in 
storm-and drouth-hit states, the Mis- 


| Several kinda to 
| selectfrom, Write 
| for prices. 


souri Shorthorn Breeders Association | 


last month offered to let them buy 
purebred bulls on extended credit. The 
telegraphed offer was sent to governors 
of Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma. 


OLDEST ANGUS DAY HELD 


More than 2,000 persons attended 
the 3lst annual Better Livestock Day 
at the Angus farm of Ralph and Mar- 
vin Palond, Junction City, Kan., last 
month. This is the oldest such event 
in the nation and is sponsored by the 
Dickinson-Geary County Angus Asso- 
ciation. 


SHORTHORN STAFF CHANGES 


Allan C. Atlason, since 1952 secretary 
of the American Shorthorn Breeders 
Association, is leaving that post by June 
1. Before joining the organization, Mr. 
Atlason served for 14 years as manager 
of Thomas E. Wilson’s Edellyn Farms 
at Wilson, Il. 


The Shorthorn association announced 
following a board of directors meeting 
that services of two fieldmen in the 
north central and northwestern areas 
would be dispensed with. 


| 


Nebraska and 
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Cy I EXTRA LETTERS OR 
and é FIGURES = 259EA, 


Complete with set of figures | co 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. all for $625, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


Cy 


EAR TAGS 


Ries. atyugetar 


NECK CHAINS 


1.Bright silvery 

finish chain. 
2.Solid brass num- 

ber plates. 
3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 


horn and hoof tools, remedies andhun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


BREEDERS ua f Cn 


CUCKOO CLOCK 


7 xoos from 
ee GERMAN 





Shipped Direct 
To You from 
EUROPE 





This low price possible only through our unique direct 
Genuine German CUCKOO CLOCK with 


famous Black Forest wood carvers. Antique walnut finish. 
bedroom, alcove, child’s room or 


be prepaid. Satisfaction-or-money-back guarantee, 


ED LURIE 
Dept. 55 
67 WARREN STREET 
ROXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 
James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 





CHAROLLAISE 
and CHARBRAY 
BEEF CATTLE 


Breeding stock usually 
for sale at all times. 
HOWARD MARTINDALE 
Rock Springs, Texas 


Box 347 















































































Personal Wention 


Russell Thorp, formerly fieldman for 
the American National, is in De Paul 
Hospital at Cheyenne, Wyo., because of 
a broken hip. 


Sam C. Hyatt of Hyattville, Wyo., 
former president of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, has been 
elected a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


Edwin W. Stein, forester on the 
supervisor’s staff of the Lewis and 
Clark National Forest at Great Falls, 
Mont., is transferring from the north- 
ern region of the Forest Service to the 
Rocky Mountain region with head- 
quarters at Gunnison, Colo. He will be 
the new forest supervisor of the Gunni- 
son National Forest, succeeding Sam 
Defler, who has transferred to the Pay- 
ette Forest in Idaho. 


Floyd Segel, vice-president of the 
Wisconsin Packing Co. at Milwaukee, 
has been named a director of the Am- 
erican Meat Institute. 


Rollo E. Singleton of Columbia, Mo. 
has been appointed general manager of 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., to suc- 
ceed the late Walter Lloyd. The non- 
profit organization has for its purpose 
the promotion of practical and proper 
methods of livestock management: per- 
taining to losses which reduce the eco- 
nomic value of livestock, meat, milk 
and related items. 


C. H. Matthews, Eagle Lake, Tex., 
rancher and farmer has been elected 
chairman of The Federal Farm Credit 
Board. The Farm Credit System in- 
cludes 12 federal land banks, 12 inter- 
mediate credit banks, 13 banks for 
cooperatives, 1,100 local national farm 
loan associations and 497 local produc- 
tion credit associations. 


Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, N. M., 
former president of the American Na- 
tional Cattlémen’s Association, is en- 
gaged to marry Mrs. Bruce Galbraith 
of Simsbury, Conn. on June 27. The 
bride-to-be is head mistress of the 
Ethel Walker School and widow of the 
late Col. Galbraith, foreign corres- 
pondent of the London Times killed 
during World War II. 


The retiring regional forester at 
Ogden, Utah, C. J. Olsen, was honored 
last month by the city’s Chamber of 
Commerce of which he is a past presi- 
dent. Recognition was paid for con- 
tributions to the community and also 
federal recognition as an outstanding 
government employee. 


Andrew Hutton, veteran of more than 
41 years service with the U.S. Forest 
Service, retired on Apr. 30. Regional 
Forester Donald E. Clark at that time 
commended Mr. Hutton for outstand- 
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ing performance; for the past several 
years he has headed the operations sec- 
tion in the regional division of opera- 
tion and personnel management at Den- 
ver. 


Raymond E. Phillips, forest super- 
visor of the Pike National Forest, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., is transferring to 
a staff position in the Forest Service 
regional division of recreation, lands 
and watershed management. Jess W. 
Smith, presently staff assistant on the 
Roosevelt National Forest, Fort Collins, 
Colo., has been selected as Mr. Phillips’ 
successor. 


DEATHS 


Wilbur La Roe, Jr.: The general 
counsel of the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association, Washington, 
D.C., died Apr. 12 following a heart 
attack while he was in New York to 
attend a special business meeting of his 
organization. 


Mrs. Frank Keogh: The widow of a 
pioneer North Dakota rancher, Mrs. 
Keogh passed away early last month at 
Minot after a lengthy illness; she was 
71 years old. She was the mother of 
Brooks Keogh of Keene, N. D., like his 
father a former president of the state 
stockmen’s association. The senior Mr. 
Keogh, who passed away in 1955, took 
an active interest throughout his life 
in state and National livestock affairs. 


Angus K. Kennedy, Jr.: A lifelong 
resident of Watford City, N. D., Mr. 
Kennedy was apparently recovering 
from recent surgery when unforeseen 
complications caused death on Apr. 6. 
He was widely known in his state and 
in the American National, in which he 
was a member of the public lands com- 
mittee. 





HE IS RIGHT—I particularly appre- 
ciated Fred Harris’s article (April is- 
sue), “The Wisdom of a Woman.” He is 
right in the majority of cases when he 
says that the beauty parlor, car, station 
wagon or cigarettes and the picture 
magazines have to come first and then 
she gripes on the price of beef because 
she can remember once when it was 
2 cents a pound cheaper. I particularly 
loved the cartoon with the article show- 
ing the disgruntled man telling the 
butcher off for furnishing his wife with 
47 ways of fixing ground beef. 


I was also quite interested in the 
California mission brands. You may 
remember that I got the mission brands 
in California sheep for my ‘America’s 
Sheep Trails.” 

I am awfully sorry that you have 
that item in about sawdust as cattle 
food. That woman who is saving money 
on her beef may be feeding her family 
sawdust before we know it.—Edward 
N. Wentworth, Chesterton, Ind. 





Meat Grading Chief 


Answers Some Criticisms 

Most criticism of federal meat grag. 
ing comes from pricing and not from 
the actual grading, F. J. Beard, chief 
of USDA’s meat grading service, saiq 
in a speech in Denver recently. 

He said some packers have to look 
at their books to determine if they fayor 
grading or not. Producers are critical 
of grading when it falls short of their 
expectations, he said. 

It is impossible to eliminate all vari- 
ations in grading under present stand. 
ards, and we need research to make 
specific definitions for the character. 
istics of each grade, he declared. 

Mr. Beard denied that graders 
“tighten up on grading,” as they are 
accused of doing. He said occasionally 
a grader may make some errors that are 
caught by supervisors. In this case, he 
said, supervisors will meet with the 
grader to correct his work. “We are 
merely bringing the grader back to 
where he should have been all the time, 
but this is often misconstrued as 
‘tightening up,’” he explained. 


Pneumonia Greatest Cause 


In Cattle Condemnations 

Pneumonia was the cause of 14.2 per 
cent of the cattle, 15.2 per cent of the 
hog, 16.6 per cent of the calf and 24.7 
per cent of the sheep and lamb con- 
demnations at federally inspected 
slaughter plants last year. It is the 
principal cause of cattle and hog con- 
demnations, the Foundation for Animal 
Health stated. 

The foundation pointed out that while 
pneumonia is most often associated 
with bad winter weather, it can occur 
in any month. It has many causes and 
may strike in several different ways. 
Long hauls to market render animals 
more susceptible to the sickness. 


Beef Will Enjoy Special 
Promotion During Moy 

The American Meat titute is using 
full page color beef ads in May in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Family Circle, 
Woman’s Day, Everywoman’s and 
Western Family magazines. Food stores 
and many other segments of the indus- 
try will also push beef. 





This spring Morton Salt Co., with the 
headline, “They Just Naturally Go To- 
gether,” is using meat and salt as re- 
lated items. Full-color ads will be run 
in Ladies Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Progressive Farmer, Every 
Woman’s, Woman’s Day and Sunset (11 
million circulation in all). Outdoor 
posters in 402 cities, coast to coast, plus 
in-store material, will also be used. 
The outdoor posters will have 39 mil- 
lion viewer impressions daily. 
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‘tate President 


Joe \lilton, president of the North 
Dakot: 


Stockmen’s Association, ranches 
in the sandhills 
plains up out of the 
Red River Valley in 
the tall grass coun- 
try in the southeas- 
tern part of the 
state. He uses both 
owned and Forest 
Service land (inci- 
dentally, the only 
range area in the 
Forest Service’s 
Region No. 9). He 
runs 200 commer- 
cial Hereford cows. 
In this section, stockmen winter-feed 
about five months of the year. 


Joe and his son, in collaboration with 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
are running experiments on stilbestrol 
implants as affecting the rate of gain in 
yearling steers on grass. 


Joe Milton 


He is also interested in a sandhills 
feeder organization which has a group 
calf-selling plan, in which every calf 
gets a penicillin shot in addition to the 
usual shipping fever and blackleg in- 
jections before going through a three- 
day auction to feeders. About 5,000 
calves are run through in the sale. The 
NDAC is following through to check 
the effect of the penicillin. 


Mr. Milton believes one of the prob- 
lems of his state is to get all the cattle- 
men of the state to think as a group, to 
“remove the River as a barrier.” 


In national problems, he considers 
beef promotion of top importance. His 
state beef council carries a 5-cent de- 
duction in most of the auction markets. 


The Miltons have three children—one 
boy, Joe, Jr., married and ranching near 
by; another boy, David who is 11, and 
a 15-year-old daughter, Lola Lynn, who 
drives 18 miles to school. 


Mr. Milton is secretary of the Chey- 
enne Valley Grazing Association and 
has done his share in school, township 
and other community affairs. Also, as 
a member of the grasshopper commit- 
tee, he is concerned about an expected 
invasion of the insects. 


He graduated cum laude, taught 
school and coached for four years. 


May, 1957 


ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Bluestem Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation at Bartlesville, Okla., Charles 
Dancer was re-elected president and 
Elmer Gallery secretary-treasurer, both 
of Bartlesville. The board voted to in- 
crease from $250 to $500 the reward for 
information in cattle thefts, extending 
the reward to cases of destruction or 
theft of property. 


Members of the Kern County (Calif.) 
Cattlemen’s Association met recently at 
Bakersfield and adopted two resolu- 
tions—one urging Agriculture Secre- 
tary Benson to help eliminate all forms 
of agricultural subsidies, the other call- 
ing on the USDA to amend regulations 
on beef grading “to eliminate the costly 
production of excessive fat on beef ani- 
mals. Ward Woody is president. 


The Whatcom County (Wash.) Cat- 
tlemen’s Association held its annual 
meeting at Lynden in March and elected 
Joseph P. Ludwig of Everson to the 
presidency. M. W. Armstrong of Laurel 
was named vice-president; George 
Schoessler, Delta, treasurer; John 
Westergreen of the extension service, 
secretary. 


Forrest Worm was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Routt County Stockgrowers 
Association recently at a meeting in 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. Other officers 
are Arthur Hudspeth, vice-president, 
and Dean Bruhner, secretary-treasurer. 


Modoc County (Calif.) Cattlemen’s 
Association members elected Walter O. 
Hussa, Cedarville, president; Robert 
Flournoy, Likely, vice-president, and 
renamed Norman E. Nichols, Alturas, 
secretary ... The Monterey County 
(Calif.) Cattlemen’s Association at an 
early-April meeting elected Walter 
Basham, Bradley, president, and Robert 
S. McCandliss, Soledad, secretary. 


The New York Beef Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation recently held its annual meet- 
ing at Ithaca, where Robert Watson of 
Clyde was elected president; William 
Landauer of Red Hook vice-president; 


Prof. M. D. Lacy of Ithaca secretary- | 


treasurer. 


FEEDERS 
ELECT 


Geo. N. Tucker 


(left), Los Angel- | 
es, manager-secre- 


tary of the Cali- 
fornia Cattle Feed- 
ers Association, 


and E. C. Ruther- | 


ford, Brawley, 
president, 
at the group’s 
fourth annual 
meeting Apr. 6. 





elected | 


STATE NOTES 


A KANSAS bill to set up county 
brand inspection areas in the state was 
killed by the state senate (Mar. 28) 
after having been passed by the house. 
It would have provided for inspection 
of cattle and sheep at a rate of 10 cents 
per head on cattle and up to 3 cents 
for sheep. 

a * a 

Four CALIFORNIA counties, others 
to follow soon after, have been declared 
brucellosis control areas by the state 
agriculture department. This came 
after petitions were filed with signa- 
tures of more than 65 per cent of cattle 
owners in each county representing a 
majority of cattle owned in each coun- 
ty. Federal-state-supervised tests will 
cGetermine if the areas are to be termed 
certified brucellosis free. 

* aE # 

The OREGON legislature is working 
on a measure to appropriate $381,856 
for a two-year period (to be amplified 
by federal money) for brucellosis erad- 
ication among the state’s cattle. 

* * * 

In IDAHO, two more counties have 
received Bang’s certification, bringing 
the number to 12 under the expanded 
brucellosis program. More work and 
more counties have been certified in 
the past year, say reports from that 
state, than at any time since 1940. 

oe * * 

RHODE ISLAND’S governor has 
signed a bill allowing the state agricul- 
ture department to pay indemnities for 
cattle found with contagious disease. 
Heretofore, payments were allowed 
only for cattle slaughtered for tuber- 
culosis and Bang’s disease. Maximum 
indemnities were raised from $250 to 
$380 per animal. 

* * - 

A MAINE bill requiring that a veteri- 
narian be present at all slaughtering of 
meat animals met strong opposition at 
a hearing by the state legislature’s agri- 
culture committee. Advocates said the 
bill would protect the public by assur- 
ing “wholesomeness.” Opponents said 
the measure would drive 150 small 
slaughterers out of business. 


3) — 
At last, a low cost, completely automatic cattle oiler, one 
that animals can’t tear-up, and won’t wear out. Priced 
so low you can’t afford to be without them. Easy to 
install. Attach to any post, anywhere. No service prob- 
lems. Just fill ’em and forget ’em. Giant 3” marine rope 
provides perfect rubbing and scratching surface. Auto- 
matic valve releases just the right amount of oil onto 
rope as cattle use it. Oils cattle thoroughly. Nothing 
else like it! The “oiler of the future”! Install them now! 
Accept This “FREE TRIAL” OFFER! 
Try Rope-Wick Oilers at our risk! Write for Illustrated 
Literature, quantity prices, and 30-Day Trial Plan. 


FARNAM CO. Dept. 3 8701 N. 29th, OMAHA, NEBR. 





May 12-14—Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Lewiston. 


May 17-18—Sandhills Cattle Association con- 
vention, Gordon, Nebr. 


May 23-25— Montana Stockgrowers’ conven- 
tion, Butte. 


June 3-5—66th South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
convention, Pierre. 


June 6-8—85th Wyoming Stock Growers’ con- 
vention, Lander. 


convention, 


June 6-8—Colorado Cattlemen’s meeting, Glen- 
wood Springs. 


June 10-12—North Dakota Stockmen’s conven- 
tion, Dickinson. 


June 13-14—Nebraska Stock Growers’ 


68th 
convention, Alliance. 


June 13-15—Private Motor Carriers’ meeting, 
Atlantic City. 


June 20-22—American National Livestock Auc- 
— Association meeting, Excelsior Springs, 
0. 


July 21-22—National Livestock Brand Confer- 
ence, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Nov. 11-20—9ist annual meeting of National 
Grange, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 7—International Livestock Expo- 
sition, Chicago. 

Jan, 6-8, 1958—6lst annual convention, AMER- 
ICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCI- 
ATION, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


(Chicago) 

Apr. 25, 1957 
Beef, Prime ............ $38.00 - 41.00 
Beef, 35.00 - 38.00 
Beef, 33.00 - 36.00 
Beef, 31.00 - 34.00 
Veal, 43.00 - 46.00 
Veal, ....- 40.00 - 43.00 
Veal, 36.00 - 40.00 
Lamb, Choice 40.00 - 48.00 
Lamb, Good 39.00 - 45.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12#.... 38.00 - 43.00 
(* Comm, in 1956) 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Apr. 25,1957 Apr. 27, 1956 
Steers, Prime $24.00-27.50 $22.50-26.50 
Steers, Choice .... 21.75-24.50 19.50-22.50 
Steers, Good .............. 18.50-22.00 17.00-19.50 
OCCEE UE, an ninseciinnss 16.50-19.00 
Cows, Comm. 14.00-15.25 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. _.... 19.00-25.00 
Vealers, Std. _............ 16.00-19.00 
Calves, Gd.-Ch. ....... 17.00-22.00 
Calves, Std. ........ .. 14.00-17.00 
F.&S8. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 18.50-23.50 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 14.00-19.00 
Hogs, (180-2404) 17.25-18.50 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. ........ 22.50-23.75 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. ............ 5.00- 7.00 
( * Ch.-Pr. in 1956) 
(** Cm.-Gd. in 1956) 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 
March’ Feb. March 
1957 1957 1956 
Frozen Beef ._..165,750 191,491 180,362 
Cured Beef ...... 11,563 12,685 8,086 
Total Pork 264,300 430,323 
Lamb, Mutton.. 8,987 9,875 


Apr. 27, 1956 

$38.00 - 40.00 
32.50 - 35.50 
30.00 - 32.50 
27.50 - 30.00* 
41.00 - 43.00 
37.00 - 39.00 
28.00 - 36.00 
40.00 - 44.50 
38.00 - 41.00 
44.00 - 46.50 


12.75-13.75 
22.00-26.00* 
15.00-22.00** 
18.00-23.00* 
13.50-18.00** 
16.00-21.50 
12.50-16.50 
13.00-15.75 
21.00-22.25 
5.00- 6.50 


5-Yr. 

Avg. 
190,012 
8,782 
441,607 
12,650 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 
Cattle Calves 
1,514 632 
Mar. 1956 . 1,566 647 
3 mos. ’57 .. 4,853 1,839 
2 mae. S68. ......... 4746 1,835 


8,228 


Hogs 
5,380 
6,327 

16,019 

18,954 


COVER PICTURE 


Which is most indignant at branding 
time, the calf or its mother? One thing 
is sure: the cow makes the most noise. 
These are Dinwiddie and Mason cattle, 
Centennial, Wyo. (Photo by Tony Fell!- 
hauer.) 


Sheep 
1,011 
1,216 
3,435 
3,708 


Mar. 1957 
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Ground Mesquite Mix 


Used in Cattle Feeding 
Researchers at Texas A&M College 
report they have found a good use for 
mesquite trees, which can be ground 
up to good advantage for mixing with 
such things as sorghum grain, molasses, 
cottonseed meal, cottonseed hulls and 
silage for feeding cattle. As much as 
half the ration can consist of ground 
mesquite, according to the report. 
Steers on test are said to have gained 
more than 2% pounds a day, making 
the gain at less cost than steers fed 
a regular ration. Also, in comparing 
ground mesquite with cottonseed hulls, 
the mesquite-fed steers made a net 
return of $5 per head; the hull-fed 
animals lost $3 a head. Ground mes- 
quite reportedly contains vitamin A, 
not present in many other roughages, 
and the sweet gum in freshly ground 
mesquite meal gives it a pleasant odor. 


Stilbestrol Implants Shown 
Better Than When Fed 


Trials at the Oregon State College 
agricultural experiment station show 
stilbestrol hormone injections boosted 
beef gains more effectively than “fed” 
stilbestrol, provided the animals re- 
ceive enough protein to make full use 
of the hormone stimulus. Hereford 
feeder steers in the test gained 10 to 
15 per cent faster on high protein ra- 
tions this winter when pellets were im- 
planted under the skin on the back side 
of the ear, as compared with addition 
of stilbestrol to the grain ration. The 
126-day feeding period ended Apr. 1. 

The experiments showed also that 
ammoniated beet pulp produced beef 
gains at less cost than standard protein 
supplement also rated 20 per cent crude 
protein. The pulp can be treated for 
about $5 a ton. 

Steers implanted with stilbestrol and 
receiving the protein supplement aver- 
aged daily gains of 3.03 pounds at a 
cost of 17.5 cents per pound of gain. 
Animals on “fed” stilbestrol and pro- 
tein supplement gained 2.69 pounds a 
day at a cost of 19.3 cents per pound 
of gain. Finished live grades for all ani- 
mals ranged from high good to choice. 


No Stilbestrol Boost 
On Wintered Steer Calves 


Steer calves tested for two years at 
the Fort Hays, Kan., Branch Experi- 
ment Station made no increase in gain 
when given stilbestrol with a winter 
ration. Though there were no apparent 
ill effects, cost of the drug raised the 
cost per cwt. of gain about 40 cents. 


Investment in Support Plans 
Still More Than $8 Billion 


Investment in federal price support 
programs as of Feb. 28 was $8.3 billion, 
of which $2.6 billion was in loans out- 
standing and $5.7 billion in cost value 


of inventories. A year earlier the in- 
vestment was $8.9 billion, 








“WHERE TO BUY’ _ 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 
3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words, 


RANCHES, FARMS 


ARIZONA GUEST RANCH 


Luxurious Guest Ranch — beautiful 
setting and ideal climate. Will sell 
or trade for good stocks, bonds, or 
real estate in Texas. Complete de- 
tails upon request. Box 7206, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 


For Sale Livestock Ranch—Located 30 miles 
south of Miles City, Mont., on U. S. Highway 
212. Total acreage 45,000, 30,000 deeded, 15,000 
leased, with 200 acres meadow. Fully equipped 
and improved and will run 1,400 head of cows, 
For details write owner: W. W. Grieve, ¢/o 
Broadus Stage, Miles City, Mont. 


SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE THAT PAYS 
ITS WAY. 10,300 acre stock ranch at $21 per 
acre. Located 200 miles north San Francisco, 
Carrying capacity over 500 cows. Has 1§ 
miles river frontage. This is top quality 
cow outfit easily managed. Good fences, 
abundant hunting and fishing. Shown by ap- 
pointment only. 

MAX B. ARNOLD AGENCY 
Madera, Calif. 





First time offered for sale. 7,000 deeded acres 
25 miles from Boise with 1,330 cultivated, 
1,100 acres alfalfa, balance grass and oats. 
Range and feed to handle 850 cattle. Cash 
seed crop of hybrid alfalfa has netted thou- 
sands each year. 3 modern homes with other 
exceptional improvements. Price $265,000 ... 
Other choice Boise Valley ranches and resi- 
dences for sale. IDAHO PROPERTIES, 342 N. 
Orchard, Boise, Idaho, 3-3642. 


CENTRAL NEVADA RANCH 


6,280 deeded acres, plus very large summer 
and winter, high and low altitude leased 
ranges. 3,000-5,000 cow capacity. Excellent 
irrigation and stock water. 2,150 acres irri- 
gated. Fully equipped. No fancy buildings. 
Room for further development. Never a freeze 
or drought loss. Good loans. $650,000, includ- 
ing about 1,000 head miscellaneous cattle. Ex- 
cellent terms. Robt. D. Childers, Ranch Bro- 
ker, 215 West 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
VA 0592. 


Cattle Ranches - Farms - Orchards 
C. Dalton Edwards 


LOANS 


Assoc. with AUGUST A. PIEDMONT 
483 No. Eigleberry St., Gilroy Cal. 
Vinewood 2-3151, Res. 2-3030 


760 ACRE RANCH. Lots of good free 
irrigation water. Owner says will 
handle 150 cows, and put up 300 tons 
of hay. Good location. 2-bedroom 
home, 2 barns. Price $40,000 with 
$20,000 down. 

140 ACRE RANCH. Free irrigation 
water. 2-bedroom home, plenty of 
good out-buildings. Price $12,000 
with $5,000.00 down. 

120 ACRE RANCH. Forest permit for 
28 head, free irrigation water. Real 
good soil, one-room house. 


JOHNSON REALTY CO. 


Box 409, Hamilton, Montana 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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